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‘¢THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





Mdme Sembrich. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), May 13, will be performed 
MEYERBEER’S Opera, “‘DINORAH.” Dinorah, Mdme Sembrich; Un 
Caprajo, Mdme Trebelli; Hoel, Signor Cotogni; and Oorentino, Signor Frapolli. 


Conductor—M. Duponr. 
Mdme Fiirsch-Madi. 

Monpay next, May 15, Verpi’s Opera, “AIDA” (to commence at 8.15). 
Aida, Mdme Fiirsch-Madi ; Amneris, Mdme Stahl ; Amonasro, Signor Pandolfini ; 
and Radamés, M. Vergnet. Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

Mdme Albani. 

TUESDAY next, May 16, AMBROISE THOoMAS’s Opera, ‘‘ MIGNON.” Mignon, 
Mdme Albani; Filina, Mdlle Valleria; Lotario, M. Gailhard; Laerte, M, 
Soulacroix ; and Guglielmo, Signor Lestellier. 


First Appearance this Season of Mdme Adelina Patti. 

On THURSDAY next, May 18 (Subscription night in lieu of Saturday, July 29), 
MEYERBEER’S Opera, ‘‘ L’'ETOILE DU NORD” (to commence at 8.15). Caterina, 
Mdme Adelina Patti; Prascovia, Mdlle Valleria; Danilowitz, Signor Lestellier ; 
Gritzenko, M. Dauphin; and Pietro, M. Gailhard, 





Doors open at 8.0; the Opera commences at 8.30. The Box Office, under the 
portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s. ; 
Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Balcony 
Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.6d. Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr 
Edward Hall, at the Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, where applica- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls are to be made; also of Mr Mitchell, Messrs Lacon & 
Ollier, Mr Bubb, Messrs Chappell & Co., and Mr Ollivier, Bond Street; Messrs 
Leader & Oo., 62, Piccadilly; Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; Mr 
Alfred Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; and of 
Messrs Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside, 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuts Day, 

May 13th, at Three. The programme will include Overture, /phigenie in 
Aulis (Gluck) ; “The Storm,” a new movement for the ‘* Ocean” Symphony 
(Rubinstein)—first time in England ; Fantasia, for pianoforte and orchestra, on 
Themes from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens (Liszt)—first time in England ; 
Symphony, No. 4, in B flat (Beethoven); Solos for pianoforte, ‘‘Impromptu”’ 
(Rubinstein) ; Rhapsodie, No. 11 (Liszt); Overture, Di Ballo \(Sullivan), Vo- 
calists—Miss Robertson and Miss Fanny Robertson (her first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace). Solo Pianoforte—Mdlle Vera Timanoff. Conductor—Mr 
Avausr Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 1s., and Admission to Concert-room, td, 


i R GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Sr 

JAMES’S Hatt. THIRD CONCERT, Next SarurpDay Afternoon, May 20, 
at Three o'clock. The Programme will include Liszt’s Symphony to Dante’s 
Divina Commedia; Overtures, Oberon and Tunnhiiuser; “Chopin’s_Pianoforte 
Concerto in F minor, No. 2; and Vocal Music. Pianoforte—M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann (his first appearance in England), Vocalist--Miss Carlotta Elliot. 
Ponductor— Mr Ganz, Sofa Stalls, 10s,6d.; Area Stalls (Numbered), 5s.; 
+e! Stalls (Front Row), 7s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, ls.; at Austin’s, 

lappell’s, usual places, and of Mr WILHELM GANZ, 126, Harley Street, W. 


\ R W. HENRY THOMAS’S ANNUAL CONCERT, on 
Art Tomar Evening, sone 1882, at the ATHEN&ZUM, Camden Road, N. 
M ay Santley, Miss Hoare, Miss Price, Miss Orridge, Mr H. Piercy, 
= wis Thomas, and Mr Santley. Violin—M. Marcel Herwegh. Tickets— 
peg ger and Numbered Seats, 5s, each ; Unreserved Seats, Half-a-Crown—may 
: A be obtained of the Hall-keeper, Atheneum ; or of Mr W. HENRY THOMAS, 
 Lidlington Place, Harrington Square, N.W. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
a P ‘ , r 

ERR 8. LEHMEYER will give TWO PIANOFORTE 
to RECITALS on WEDNESDAY, May 24, and WEDNESDAY, June 28, at Sr 
— HAL, New Room (entrance in Piccadilly, Restaurant door), to com- 
sma! at Eight o'clock. Herr Lehmeyer will play a selection of Classical 
pu ‘ile . Music on each occasion, and also introduce some of his best pianoforte 
sme err Lehmeyer will be assisted by one eminent vocalist on each occasion. 
~ — Tickets for the two recitals, One Guinea; Single Tickets, 12s, 6d. 
An Me particulars apply to Herr LEHMEYER, 67, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 

si Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; and at St James’s Hall. 
) DME KLEIN LETS her SALON for Concerts, Matinées, 

&e., during the Season. —1, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JEWS AS THEY ARE. 


CHARLES KENSINGTON SALAMAN. 


“A book so full of information is sure of the attention it deserves.” 

“ Shylock from a Jewish Point of View—a valuable contribution to Shaksperian 
critical literature.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘“‘Mr Charles Salaman, treating particularly of Jews as they are, tells us at 
the same time much that is interesting concerning Jews as they were, and as 
they ought never to have been. ..... We may commend particularly to the 
purely literary student his Shylock from a Jewish Point of View.”—St James's 
Gazette. 





MARLBOROUGH ROOMS, 307, REGENT STREET. 


MISS ROSA KENNEY’S 


(Daughter of the late Charles Lamb Kenney) 


SECOND AFTERNOON RECITAL, 


MONDAY NEXT, MAY, 15th, 1882, aT THREE O'CLOCK. 





Programme. 

Part I,—Serenade and Minuet from Don Giovanni (Thalberg)—Mr H. Stafford 
Trego; Song, “‘ Sognai” (Schira)—Miss Ada M. Iggulden; Recital, ‘‘ From Bad 
to Worse” (Emilia Aylmer Blake)—Mrs Aylmer Gowing; Song, “I'll sing you 
songs of Araby” (F. Clay)—Mr O. P. Colnaghi; Recital, ‘‘ Vision of Joan of 
Are” (Charles Lamb Kenney)—Miss Rosa Kenney ; Piano, Impromptu (Rhein- 
berg)—Mr H. Stafford Trego; Scene from The School for Scandal (Brinsley 
Sheridan)—Mr John Maclean (by kind permission of Thomas Thorne, Esq.) and 
Miss Rosa Kenney; Reading, ‘‘Mrs Brown” (Arthur Sketchley)—Arthur 
Sketchley. 

Part II.—Scene from The School for Scandal (Brinsley Sheridan)—Mr John 
Maclean and Miss Rosa Kenney; Song, ‘‘ The Creole Love Song” (Mrs Moncrieff) 
—Theo. Marzials; Recital from King John, Act iii. (Shakspere)—Mrs Aylmer 
Gowing; Recitation—Mr Herbert Standing; Song, “The Dream of a Violet” 
(Roeckel)—Miss Ada Iggulden; Scene, Potion Scene from Romeo and Juliet 
(Shakspere)—Miss Rosa Kenney; Song, ‘‘ Love is come” (Theo. Marzials)— 
Theo, Marzials; Piano, Fantasia—Mr H. Stafford Trego. 


HOLBORN ORCHESTRAL & CHORAL SOCIETY. 


Conductors —Mr W. J. FLEET, B.M., and Mr F. SEwELL SouTH@aTE, R.A.M. 
Managing Director—Mr JOHN CROSS. 


THE FIRST CONCERT 
Will be given at the 
HOLBORN TOWN HALL, on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, MAY 17, 
AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
Macfarren's “ May Day,’ and Orchestral and Choral Selections, 
Vocal and Instrumental Solos. 
Vocalists—Miss Ellis Walton, Miss Evelyn Hope, and Mr John Cross. 


Violin—Mr W. Lever. Flute—Mr Joyce. Clarionet—Mr James Clinton. 
Full Orchestra and Chorus. 














ore Prices, 3s., 2s., 1s., and Sixpence. 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrvs Beyeprcr. 
Founder, and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Sixteenth Season, 1882. The 
105th SOIREE MUSICALE will take place on WEDNESDAY, May 31. Ladies 
and Gentlemen desirous of joining the Society can have full prospectus on 
application to H. @. Hopper, Hon. Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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al 
| # ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE CCTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. : 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





‘* Miss Lillie Albrecht, the talented young composer and pianist, has again 
given her many friends and admirers an additional proof of her musical abilities, 
by the production of the ‘Fantaisie Marziale,’a Morceau de Salon, for the 
pianoforte. We regard this work as one of the best that Miss Albrecht has yet 
done, displaying a rare amount of skill and talent; and this latest production 
will add greatly to the high reputation she has so deservedly gained. Krom a 
musical point of view it is charmingly spirited, and will doubtiess receive due 
appreciation from all who really love first-class music. This young lady is well 
known in musical circles, and her skilful instrumentation is as clever as her 
compositions are excellent.”—“ The Court Circle,” May, 1882. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII. 

Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 
ARTISTIC HOUSE, 

PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VioLINs and VIOLONCELLos for Sou ists, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &c.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay, 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &c., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s. ; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s, 
Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application. 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
a manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Im proved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
: Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


PARADISE LOST.” An Oratorio. Composed by Antoy 
RUBINSTEIN, on the Poem of MILToN. The English version {of the 
words by JosIAH PITTMAN, Paris: G&RARD, 2, Rue Scribe, 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuncAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGH, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s, London: DuNCAN Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. . ; : 
“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mime Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammonn & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and my ~~ a and removing affections of 
e throat. 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copiand’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacie, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. et: 5. eet 
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NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTOW. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J, Srewart. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nacE Gripsonr. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“HER VOICE.”’ 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianace Gissonz’s popular Song (poetry 


by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EN&IQueEz, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE NIBELUNG’S RING. 
I.—TuHE RHINEGOLD. 

Germany’s ‘‘new art” was revealed on Friday night, May Sth, 
to an audience not crowded, but interested beyond common. The 
interest we need not explain. A thing so much debated as the 
fullest development, for the present, of Wagnerian lyric drama, 
and so renowned as the great trilogy of Bayreuth, is in a position to 
command more than the attention born of curiosity. As for such 
empty seats as there were, an explanation may perhaps be found in 
prices suggested by an extravagant idea of the power which Wagner 
wields in our country. Mistake on this point is easy. The thick- 
and-thin followers of the German master are not without influence, 
but their case is one of ‘‘great cry and little wool.” They are so 
small a minority, and so many of them expect to be on the ‘“ free 
list,” that it does not do to act upon the noise they make, albeit 
the yielding to such a temptation, where thought is in harmony 
with wish, is the most natural thing in the world. There may 
have been disappointment in some quarters at the lack of an over- 
whelming crowd, but none was possible on the score of profound 
attention. The Rhineyold fell, from first to last, upon ears 
open to its every impression, and, we will venture to say, free from 
any form of prejudice strong enough to affect the verdict of the 
majority. Nothing, indeed, could be said against the attitude of 
the audience. Wagner’s lyric dramas have had their unhappy 
moments. In Paris they have recoiled before merciless ridicule ; 
but in London their reception has always been at least polite. 
Some may assign the cause to the dulness of indifference ; we prefer 
to see it in the sense of fairness which certainly was illustrated after 
a conspicuous manner on Friday night. Regarding preliminary 
matters little need be said. Herr Seidl, the conductor, had 
arranged his orchestra so that the strings were on one side of him 
and the ‘‘ wind” on the other ; but the performers were not sunk in 
a pit as at Bayreuth. This, we think, was a mistake. When the 
lights in the auditorium were turned down to the lowest point, the 
glare of those on the orchestral desks interposed a barrier between 
the drama and its spectators which, we feel sure, Herr Wagner 
himself would have tolerated only under the strongest protest. 
The sole barrier contemplated by him was a transparent veil of 
sound, rising up from the depths, and colouring all behind with its 
own rich hues, Following our national custom, the orchestra 
played ‘‘God save the Queen” before the curtain rose, and then, 
amid a hush of expectation, the long E flat which heralds the 
Rhinegold sounded forth. 

The Nibelung’s Ring, as everybody knows, is a play in four grand 
divisions, corresponding to the ‘‘acts” of an ordinary drama, each 
section, save one, being subdivided, and each, without exception, 
taking up an entire evening. Of the four, the Rhinegold comes 
first, and is strictly a prelude, dealing with events antecedent to the 
opening of the ‘‘argument” proper, and doing so in one long act, 
the curtain not falling till the time has come to send the audience 
home. Moreover, it has a simple, brief tale to tell, yet one that 
should be clearly understood on account of the light it throws upon 
all that follows. hinegold presents us with a key to the drama as 
a whole, and gives the ‘‘why” of much that would otherwise be 
incomprehensible. In the body of the play, the gods of Walhalla 
and the Nibelungs, or dwellers in the nether world, are scheming 
and fighting for the supremacy conferred by a ring, to the possession 
ef which a curse is attached. The Rhinegold reveals how the 
antagonism first arose, in what motives it originated, and in what 
manner the bauble became an evil talisman, working the ruin of its 
possessor. Let us, then, follow with some attention the course of 
this important exordium, 

The curtain, rising, shows the depths of the Rhine. It is twilight, 
but we can discern three of the daughters of the river as they swim 
about and discourse rather flippantly concerning the duty imposed 
on them of guarding a certain treasure. There is, it appears, a 
profound philosophical reason for opening the ply in the water. 
Mythology teaches that from water proceeds all existence, ‘‘ and, 
therefore,” says Herr von Wolzogen in his guide-book, ‘‘ it naturally 





follows all dismembering, all individual breaking up of primeval 
unity according to the law of appearance, and at the same time all 
demands made by one individual atom upon another, and all guilt.” 
We have not the slightest idea what this means ; but that should be 
no bar to our giving others the chance of comprehending it. While 
pondering upon the breaking up of primeval unity, according to the 
law of appearance, more substantial food for thought presents 
itself in the person of Alberich, a misshapen Nibelung, who crawls 
from the depths below the river, sees the maidens, and lusts after 
them. Thus early Wagner introduces an element with which, 
artistically, he has had great concern. Alberich pursues one and 
another of the Rhine daughters, who first coax and then evade him, 
till the Nibelung loses his temper, and calls them a “giggling, 
gliding, gang of unmannerly maidens,” whereto they respond, 
‘‘Wallala! Lalaleila! Lalei,” whatever that may mean. Perhaps 
the incomprehensibleness of the language angers Alberich still 
more ; at any rate, he is ungentlemanly enough to shake his fist at 
the girls, when a ray of sunlight reveals a mass of gold on a 
subaqueous peak of rock. The Nibelung, being the ‘‘representa- 
tive of sensual longing after gain,” feels no more a ‘‘ blistering heat 
upheave his blood.” He has his eye on the gold, and listens 
curiously while the chattering maidens tell that the god Wotan has 
made them guardians of the treasure, because whoso forges a ring 
out of the metal can control the world. This is too much for the 
‘child of the mist.” At a favourable moment he complies with 
the condition, grasps the gold, and disappears in the depths of the 
earth, leaving the Rhine daughters to scream “Help! help!” and 
‘“Woe! woe!” with unavailing energy. Crime the first—theft. 
The scene changes to a mountainous district, with a towering 
castle in the background. Upon the existence of that castle hangs 
atale. Some time before, Wotan ceased to find his life-delight in 
love, and, instigated by the subtle fire-god, Loge, turned his thoughts 
to the enlargement and conservation of material power. For this 
purpose he contracted with two handy giants, who might be de- 
scribed commercially as ‘‘Fasolt and Fafner Brothers,” to build 
him a strong castle, the consideration being Freia, goddess of love, 
for whom Wotan had no further use. The firm did their work, and 
the new scene begins on the morning of the day when payment has 
to be made. Here we are first introduced to Wotan and his wife, 
Fricka, an energetic goddess of shrewish temper, and considerable 
force of language, which she at once exercises upon her husband, @ 
propos to his conduct general and particular. She does not like his 
parting with ‘‘love and a woman’s worth” for mere power, and 
tells him so. Then we get an insight into the character of this 
precious god. He never intended to pay the giants for their work. 
Crime the second—(constructive) fraud. Hereupon comes Freia 
herself in terror. The creditors are after her, but the miserable 
Wotan can do nothing, and Loge, who promised to get him out of 
the mess, is absent when Fasolt and Fafner appear with an irresis- 
tible argument : We have performed the work, now pay. In vain 
Wotan tries to “argue the matter;” nor when two other gods, 
Donner and Froh, hurry in, can they do any good. At last, the 
slippery Loge enters, and, after an unseemly squabble, states that 
in all the world he had not been able to find anything ‘‘ that can 
weigh in the mind of a man for woman’s wonder and worth.” Upon 
this the 'gods ‘‘fall into surprise and confusion,” which is not re- 
markable, seeing what a set they are. But Loge has more to say. 
He tells of Alberich and the golden treasure, and the giants listen. 
The Nibelung is an old enemy of theirs, now more to be dreaded 
than ever. What if they bargain to exchange Freia for the gold 
—-which Wotan must obtain—and the might it brings? With this 
idea they approach the god; but Wotan has a thought of his own, 
namely, to get the masterful booty for himself. He would steal 
from the thief. So he denies the giants, who seize Freia, and march 
off with her incontinent. As the goddess of Love and Perpetual 
Youth disappears, the gods begin to look old, and feel so terribly 
dlarmed that Wotan changes his mind, saying to Loge: ‘‘ Let us be 
off! To Nibelheim now together! At hazards I'll have the gold.” 
Both disappear down a cleft on their larcenous mission, and the 
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scene changes to a subterranean cavern, the workshop of the 
Nibelungs. Alberich reigns here by the power of the ring, and 
characteristically abuses his own brother, Mime, who has been 
forging a ‘‘tarn-cap” able to render him who wears it invisible. 
Alberich seizes the prize, gives his unhappy relative a sound beat- 
ing, and leaves him howling with pain. Mime is thus engaged 
when Wotan and Loge appear. The poor Nibelung is ready 
enough to explain the cause of his grief, and thus the gods acquire 
valuable information for their encounter with Alberich, who now 
enters, driving before him a crowd of his treasure-laden subjects, 
whipping them impartially as they hurry along. The gods have, of 
course, to explain their presence, and Wotan proffers a convenient 
lie, preparatory to a long conversation, in which Alberich declares 
the time at hand when with his might he will subdue all things. 
Clever Loge demands an exhibition of his power, and the Nibelung 
falls into the trap. Putting on the tarn-helm, he changes himself 
into a big snake. Yes; that is all very well, but can he assume the 
form of a smaller creature? In another moment Alberich appears 
as a toad, and his fate is sealed. Wotan puts his foot on the 
creature ; Loge seizes the tarn-helm; Alberich returns to his proper 
shape ; and, as quickly as words can tell it, is being hurried, bound 
hand and foot, to the upper air by the triumphant tricksters. Crime 
the third—theft, combined with aggravated assault. 

Returning to the second scene, we find Wotan and Loge with 
their prisoner, who is now obliged to purchase his freedom, first 
with the treasure, which is brought up by the Nibelungs, and piled 
in heaps around ; next, by the tarn-helm, and lastly by the precious 
ring. Needs must that the bauble go; but not before Alberich has 
attached to it a curse as elaborate as the ‘‘ greater excommunication.” 
Henceforth the ring will work woe to its possessor, though why the 
wish of a despoiled rogue should have such power is not clear. 
Now enter the giants with Freia, at whose approach the gods 
recover their youthful looks, Fafner and Fasolt are willing to give 
her up for as much treasure as, piled around, will hide her from 
sight. The heap soon grows ; but, when all is done, the hair of the 
goddess remains visible. Hide it with the tarn-helm. Still there 
is a chink through which Fasolt can see her eye. Stup it with the 
ring. Wotan will not. He cleaves to his ill-gotten talisman, and 
remains stedfast in that resolve till Erda, the wise earth-goddess, 
partly emerges from a chasm with warning words : ‘‘A day of gloom 
dawns for the gods ; be ruled, and wince from the ring.” At length 
Wotan yields, and Freia rejoins her companions. Immediately 
Alberich’s curse begins to work. The giants quarrel about the 
division of their wealth, and Fafner striking Fasolt dead (crime the 
fourth—murder), crams the entire booty into a sack, shoulders it, 
and marches away. Wotan sees this with a sinking heart, but 
Fricka invites him to enter the castle he had bought with “ blameful 
pay,” and Donner and Froh build a rainbow bridge across the river 
for his use. Along this shining road move the gods to the place 
which Wotan names Walhall, while as they do so the lament of the 
Rhine Daughters for their lost treasure rises out of the gulf below. 
The curtain then falls, and the prelude is over, leaving the circum- 
stances under which the actual drama begins tolerably clear. We 
know that between Alberich and Wotan there must be war for the 
possession of the symbol of material power, and we suspect that the 
clumsy monster who has now got hold of it will be ground to pieces 
by the impact of such formidable antagonists, 

We should insult the intelligence of the reader were pains taken 
here to characterise the story above sketched. Strictly speaking, 
we may not declare that it lacks human interest, because the gods 
of most nations are only shadows of men projected to a distance, and 
looming in exaggerated proportions. No doubt Wotan and his 


associates are a fair type of the people who bowed down to them. 
But what a company they form, and what an atmosphere we breathe 
when among them! The gods of classic mythology are bad enough, 
in all conscience ; to them, however, attaches a certain dignity and 
nobleness wanting to the Scandinavian deities, who are low 
tricksters, capable, in civilized society, of affording much interesting 
occupation to the detective police, 


In vain does the art of Wagner, 





poet and musician, try to make us overlook this. His ‘‘far- 
removedness” counts for nothing; his attempt to reproduce the 
stately gravity and impressive repose of Greek tragedy utterly fails; 
and we entertain only contempt for the fabled personages who, with 
man’s cunning but without man’s excuse, try to get the better of 
each other by any and every means. It is true that keen eyes can 
discern, through the rank atmosphere of deceit and wickedness, 
outlines of a great lesson. But even a great lesson may be bought 
too dear. In speaking of the Rhinegold music we are confronted at 
once by the difficulty of knowing where to take it. The score 
contains thirty-five representative themes, out of which substantially 
it is made, and the real question is whether or no they fittingly 
stand for the characters and ideas behind them. Unfortunately 
there is little data to go upon. The motive of the ‘‘ godly sword” 
commends itself to our perception by its martial character, and the 
motive of the ‘‘snake” by its low crawling. On the other hand, 
how can we judge the motive of the ‘‘tarn-cap’s spell” or of the 
‘magic golden apples?” The connection of such things with music 
must be purely arbitrary, and in every such case we are driven to 
regard the musical effect alone. Here lies the weakness of Wagner's 
elaborate system. The few who burn midnight oil on the Wagnerian 
altar, and master the form and significance of every theme, may 
find their interest in listening to the orchestra as a part of the dra- 
matic expression, but the many will always hear with an ear for 
musical expression and be disappointed. In this work the music 
has something else to do than to heighten the feeling of the moment. 
It is busy with dramatic reflections, reminiscences, and suggestions, 
in the bondage of which the composer is so held that only at distant 
intervals does he get an opportunity of arousing emotion by his 
strains. Let us hasten to add that Wagner turns those oppor- 
tunities to good account. Our admiration he commands throughout, 
as would a man in the street dancing a hornpipe in self-imposed 
fetters, and our sympathy he enjoys whenever his genius works with 
freedom. It would be easy to give instances, such as the salute of 
the Rhine daughters to the glistening gold, the passages wherein the 
solemnly beautiful Walhall theme predominates, and the music of 
Loge, as bright and subtle as himself. As to the rest, or much of it 
the listener for musical effect alone passes through a time of weari- 
ness, relieved only by orchestration which is a model of skill and 
resource. Here nothing hinders the master from asserting his full 
masterfulness, and the result, as we pointed out in 1876, is simply 
wonderful. The orchestra flashes and darkens, glows with this hue 
and with that, and combines with play of light and colour such 
richness of device that the hand of the censor takes up only the pen 
of a eulogist. Pity that so rich a genius is so largely wasted upon a 
system which must needs be barren ! 

We remarked, a while ago, that the perfect performance of Bay- 
reuth was not to be looked for at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and this 
night's doings justified a foreboding extremely easy to entertain. 
Who expected anything else? The resources of Buyreuth were 
those of all musical Germany, given without stint to the master who 
needed them. Those commanded by Mr Angelo Neumann are far 
more circumscribed. Yet let us not underrate them. The orchestra 
is numerous and efficient, if not extraordinary ; the actors are, some 
of them excellent, all of them more or less qualified by training and 
experience, while the stage effects, though here and there somewhat 
marred, are of a satisfactory character. For the scenery, however, 
much cannot be said. It assuredly was not the scenery of Bayreuth, 
where Walhall towered in stately grandeur, instead of presenting 
at the back a mass of odd forms belonging to no recognizable order 
of architecture. Some of the leading characters were admirably 
represented, among them, first and best, Loge, by Herr Vogl, who 
played the part at Bayreuth. The vivacity and finesse of this actor 
belong to French rather than German art, while his singing 18 
marked by qualities that peculiarly adapt it to Wagnerian music, 
Herr Vogl’s success was great and well deserved. After him mention 
should be made of Herr Otto Schelper as Alberich. Herr Scaria as 
Wotan, Frau Reicher-Kindermann as Fricka, Friiulein Schreiber a8 
Freia, and the representatives of the three Rhine Daughters. In all 
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these, and, according to degree, in others unnecessary to mention, 
the true spirit of the drama appeared, while their familiarity with 
the declamation excited the wonder of amateurs who knew how few 
points there were in it to guide the memory. Herr Seidl conducted 
with much ability, and at the close, the audience expressed satis- 
faction, not a little of which he may be said to have provoked, —D. 7. 


(To be continued, ) 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 269. ) 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s anthem, “ Blessed be the God and 
Father,” is a clearer application, of the same principle of form 
to groups of movements; namely, to remain for a certain 
time in the main key, to modulate and to return, to 
modulate again, and again toreturn. ‘The first movement is a 
simple, complete idea in E flat, comprising a first strain with 
half-close and a second with full close. The second movement 
modulates through its whole course, and ends with a half-close in 
the main key. The third is also a complete movement in the 
main key, with a middle section in the dominant. The fourth 
movement, a dignified recitative for the whole of the men’s 
voices, is in constantly changing keys, ending, as did the second 
movement, with a half-close in E flat, which leads into the suc- 
ceeding movement. The fifth, and last, is another complete move- 
ment in E flat with modulating section, with return to part of the 
first section and with coda. 

Works of still larger development retain, in some cases, the 
title of anthem, such as the Chandos anthems of Handel's, with 
orchestral accompaniment, and S, 8S. Wesley’s “ O Lord, Thou art 
my God.” 

Handel’s sixth Chandos anthem consists of eight movements, 
each self-complete in its own key and in the sense of the words 
allotted to it, and each of sufficient length and importance to be 
performed independently of the rest. At the same time, they are 
all connected not only by the sequence of the words, but by the 
relationship of the different keys in which they are written. The 
first, fifth, and last movements are in E flat, the second is in C 
minor, whose tonic chord is that on note VI of the key of E flat. 
The third movement is in G minor, III of E flat; the fourth, 
B flat, V of E flat. After the fifth movement, which is in K 
flat, comes the sixth, in G minor; the seventh, in B flat, and the 
last, in E flat. Therefore, the keys of the whole series follow the 
same principle of tonal form that we have traced in single move- 
ments and in chains of successive short movements; namely, 
that after the primary key has been made clear modulation is 
used, then a return to the primary key—modulation used again, 
and a return to the primary key closes the piece. 

In this anthem, too, as in others, is the principle which we 
have before endeavoured to make evident. Tonal, or key, form is 
used in vocal music as a help to the form in which the ideas are 
laid out, and is also used in addition to it; and by it the music 
stands on its own basis by the side of, as well as on, the basis of 
the verbal sentiment, and is a true helpmate and not a burden to 
the sentiment, It is like the concrete which is poured into the 
cavity of a new foundation, which fills up the hollow and takes the 
form outlined by the foundation-walls and becomes as firm as 
the walls themselves, and stands by itself as well as by them and 
supporting them, Certain changes of voice, as from chorus to solo, 
from solo bass to solo tenor, or other varieties of that kind, refer 
rather to a kind of instrumentation, or use of the means by which 
the music should be exhibited, than to the form or design of 
the music itself ; and they may be compared to the colouring of 
a picture, which is, to some extent, distinct from the drawing or 
outline of it. (A pill for the “ advanced” school.—Dr Blidge.) 

Besides the Italian cantata, such as Stradella’s Nerone and Pur- 
cell's From Rosy Bowers, which have already been described, there 
18 another form which bears the same name—the church cantata 
of North Germany. This is written on the words of some hymn 
or sacred poem; and, in point of musical form, is like the Chandos 
anthems lately described, being divided into distinct large move- 





ments—chorus, solo, duet, &c.—in kindred or connected keys. 
The time of a choral, or hymn, is always introduced, in some 
shape, in the course of the church cantata, either harmonized for 
chorus, or woven into the composition of one or other of the 
movements. 

Bach wrote cantatas for every Sunday for four years; and one 
of these, My Spirit was in Heaviness, will be a fitting example. 

Bach’s cantata begins with a symphony or introduction in C 
minor, coming to a full close. The first vocal number is a chorus 
in © minor, with the words, “Lord, my God, my spirit was in 
heaviness and deep afiliction ; but, Lord, Thy consolations have 
my soul restored.” This is in two divisions, according to the two 
divisions of the words. The first, after the simple announcement 
of the first words, ‘ Lord, my God,” is in close imitation of accent, 
though of differing intervals. 





Ex, 173. 

“ My spirit was in hea - vi-ness. 
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This is worked with the fugual alternation of tonic and dominant 
keys, in the four different voices, and then, through a course of 
modulation, back to a half-close in C minor, to lead on to the second 
division. This second division is also imitative and in C minor, 


but on a new subject. 


Ex. 174. 
but Thy con-so-la-tions, &e. 
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The next movement, a solo, is also in C minor. 
Ex. 176. 
peeeran Sigh-ing, weep - ing, sor - row, need, 
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The plan of this is a miniature sonata without second part; but 
in the conduct of the recapitulation it resembles that of one of 
Mozart’s pianoforte sonatas in C, which begins the recapitulation 
of the first subject in a new key, instead of C; and also the 
pianoforte sonata of Beethoven in F (Op. 10), which begins the 
recapitulation in D (“ Form or Design in Music,” p. 18). In this 
song the recapitulation of the first idea begins in G minor, going, 
by a re-composition of the idea, into C minor for the conclusion. 

No. 4 is an accompanied recitative, which begins in C minor 
and goes rapidly through modulation to a half-close in F minor. 
This half-close leads into the next number, for the same voice, in 
F minor—a movement in the Scarlatti form—“ Fast my bitter 
tears are flowing.” No. 6, a chorus, begins with a sort of fantasia, 
a chain of distinct ideas both of words and music, and with much 
modulation. The first key, F minor, connects it with the previous 
number, and the half-close in C at the end connects it with the 
following and most important part of this number. This is a 
fugue given out first by the solo quartet and afterwards by the 
full chorus. The subject is always in C minor, the answer always 
in G minor. 











Ex. 176. 
For He is the help of my countenance, and my God. 
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A close on the major chord of C at the completion of the fugue 


“brings the first part of the cantata to an end. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
(To be continued, ) 
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MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 
( From our own Correspondent. ) 


Since my last letter, the operatic world has been interested 
chiefly in a discussion between Mr J. H. Mapleson and Mr H. E. 
Abbey, as to which of the two has engaged Adelina Patti for 
next season’s opera in this city. Mr Abbey says that Patti pro- 
mised him before sailing that she would return to him, and to no 
one else, while Mr Mapleson says that he has a contract with 
Signor Franchi engaging Mdme Patti to sing three times a week, 
from the 23rd of next October until the Ist of March, for which 
she is to receive 4,400 dollars (£880) a night, In consideration of 
offering Mdme Patti to his subscribers, Mr Mapleson has asked the 
directors of the Academy of Music, who give him the house in 
exchange for two hundred free seats, to pay next year the difference 
between the present Academy prices and those he expects to ask 
when he has Patti. The present usual price is four dollars a seat 
in the boxes. The Patti price will be eight dollars, so that he 
asks the stockholders to pay four dollars a night for their seats. 
This they have pretty generally concluded to do, and several of 
them have even gone so far as to aid Mr Mapleson in raising a 
fund of £8,000, which must be deposited as a guaranty. The 
general impression is that if Mdme Patti comes back at all she 
will sing for Mr Mapleson, as she confided to several professional 
friends here that she would not again undergo such a tour as the 
one with Mr Abbey for double the money. That undertaking, 
by the way, resulted in a loss of £2,400 to the persons who 
furnished the money. Patti herself is reported to have taken 
away with her £33,000, out of which she has to pay Nicolini and 
Franchi. Nevertheless, these monetary details must be taken 
cum grano. Few are inclined to believe that Mr Mapleson, or 
anyone else, expects to pay £880 a night. Upon leaving us, 
Mdme Patti expressed great sorrow at the parting, and great 
admiration for the Americans, She had always regarded the 
United States as one of her favourite native countries, and would 
gladly live and die here if she had not purchased an estate in 
Wales. 

Mr Mapleson’s regular season came to a close last week, and he 
is now giving a series of performances at popular prices—two 
dollars for the best seats. It is, unfortunately, true that 
Campanini has temporarily damaged his voice. During the tour 
through the Western States he sang too often, and came back 
thoroughly exhausted. Since then his best friends have been 
hoping that, with rest and care, he would recover. But they 
have, up till now, been disappointed. His voice—they say— 
seems to have lost carrying power and sweetness of quality; 
and a doubt prevails in many quarters as to whether the 
summer's rest will restore it to its normal condition. After 
some words with Mr Mapleson, and threatened lawsuits, Mdme 
Minnie Hauk leaves the company, and has undertaken a concert 
tour with that old favourite Brignoli, Tagliapietra the baritone, 
and Teresa Carreiio, a Spanish pianist, well known to London. 
There are also rumours of an English opera company for next 
year, in which Mdme Hauk and Miss Kellogg will share the hard 
work. Altogether Mr Mapleson’s season has been successful, and 
has returned a net profit of about £10,000, He expects to disband 
his company and return to England in two weeks, 

Mr Abbey, who has a contract with Christine Nilsson for next 
winter, has also engaged Del Puente, and will sail for England on 
the 11th of May, to make up the company ; so that whether Patti 
comes or not, we shall have, at least, two Italian opera “ troops ” 
during the winter. 


New York, April 22nd, 1882. HAvey. 








BERLIN.—Mad. Mallinger has recently abandoned her project of 
studying with a view to playing in spoken drama. The sympathy 
manifested by the public on the occasion of her farewell appearance 
at the Royal Opera, has induced her to cherish the hope of 
continuing on the lyric stage. Competent judges have declared 


that her voice has merely suffered from overwork and unskilful 
treatment. Her special reason for attempting to restore it to its old 
efficiency is, that it has recently been much superior to what it was, 
a fact attributed by the lady to the training to which it has of late 
been subjected. Mad. Mallinger is now studying assiduously with a 
well-known singing-mistress. — The operatic season at Kroll’s 
Theatre commenced on the 6th inst. 








CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 258. ) 
IV 


Cherubini was back in Paris by the beginning of March—that 
is to say, a few days after the performance of his Jfgenia in 
Turin. He lost no time, but immediately set about the composition 
of his Démophon, the poem of which Marmontel had given him 
eighteen months previously. He was evidently very anxious 
about it, and justly considered his first essay on the French stage 
as a highly important matter, for, with the exception of Démophon, 
he wrote nothing in the course of 1788; I say nothing, 
because his catalogue for this year mentions only an Italian air 
composed for the celebrated singer, Mdme Todi, who sang it 
perhaps at Court. The subject of Démophon, chosen by Marmontel, 
who borrowed it from Metastasio, placed Cherubini in a some- 
what delicate position. A very talented musician named Vogel, 
who died in the flower of his age after successfully producing at 
the Opera a work entitled Za Toison d’Or, left a Démophon, for 
which Desriaux had supplied the words, and which was accepted 
at this theatre. No one knew the score, but the overture, full of 
colour and superb in character, had been frequently executed at 
concerts, and had achieved a brilliant success. When the public 
heard that Cherubini was working at an opera on the same 
subject and bearing the same title, they thought—very wrongly— 
that he wished to enter on a sort of contest with Vogel’s fame, to 
which an end had been so soon put. Still greater dissatisfaction 
was manifested at the steps he took when his score was finished, 
though they were very natural, to get it, through the influence of 
the Queen, brought out before the work of his posthumous com- 
petitor. ‘These facts set the artistic world rather against him, and 
it was not, we are told, without a certain amount of prejudice that 
the public went to the first performance of his Démophon, This 
performance took place on the 5th September, 1788, and, if we 
were to be guided by the Mercure de France, we might think the 
work achieved a very great success. But it must be remembered 
that Marmontel, the author of the book, had for a long time been 
an assiduous member of the staff attached to the paper, which 
was consequently bound to treat him tenderly. It is only, there- 
fore, with due caution, and with a disclaimer, as it were, of per- 
sonal liability, that we must accept the praise lavished by the 
journal on the new opera, of which it first speaks in its number 
of the 13th December, as follows :— 

‘(On Friday, the 5th inst., Démophon, a lyric tragedy in three 
acts, written by M. Marmontel, and set to music by M. Cherubini, 
was produced for the first time. .... It was very successful from 
beginning to end..... In our next number we will go more into 
details concerning the very numerous beauties to be found in the 
poem and in the music..... If we venture on certain criticisms 
with regard to the composer, far from being offered to discourage 
him in a career he has commenced so brilliantly, they will serve 
simply to lend additional weight to the praise he has so well 
deserved, and which we shall have great pleasure in bestowing on 
him.” 

In its following number (for the 20th December), the Mercure 
returns, at considerable length, to Démophon, and, while gently 
hinting that the public were at first rather reserved in their 
admiration, it nevertheless eulogises very highly the poet and the 
musician, without forgetting their interpreters, who, by the 
way, were no others than Mdme Saint-Huberty, Lays, Lainez, 
Rousseau, and Chardeni, besides Vestris in the ballet. This is 
how it expresses itself in its second notice : 

‘‘The performances of Démophon which followed the first one 
have been, as we foresaw, better understood and better liked. The 
petty pleasure of factiously opposing the work of a distinguished 
literary man has been succeeded by the less piquant but more 
flattering and purer pleasure of hearing an agreeable production. 
The prejudice, either too favourable or too unfavourable, with which 
people at first listened to the music, has disappeared. The score has 
now been judged by its true value, and the composer has reason to 
feel satisfied with the opinion thus formed, namely, that it was 
impossible for anyone so young and with such a slight knowledge of 
our stage to begin more brilliantly, and that the work proves he 
possesses everything requisite to do still better.” 

All this is slightly involved and strained. A little further on 
the writer states openly that the first impression was not 
altogether favourable to the musician : 

‘People had praised up M. Cherubini’s talent very much before 
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it was known in France. This mistake on the part of friendship is 
often more injurious than the abuse of hatred. Much being expected 
from the young composer, he was judged with great severity. His 
success, nevertheless, resisted so dangerous an ordeal, and that is 
saying enough for his praise generally.” 

Finally, after a very minute and very favourable analysis, the 
article concludes as follows with the reservations we are about to 
read on the general form and character of the work : 

‘‘We see, by the above host of quotations, that beauties abound 
in this opera. Perhaps there are too many of them (?), and this is, 
probably, the gravest defect of which we can accuse the author. 
By being too anxious about the dramatic effect, and by employing 
too freely the means for its production, he ends by weakening it. 
This defect, which, after all, is a proof of merit, is common to every 
young composer possessing genius, and experience alone can 
guarantee him from it. M. Cherubini’s style is clear, because 
formed in a good school, and this quality is all the more remarkable 
in him, seeing that he may, perhaps, be charged with using the in- 
struments too much. Again it is experience which will teach him 
that everything not absolutely necessary in the orchestra is detri- 
mental and should be suppressed. We even go so far as to think 
that this defect is nota part of his particular manner, but that, 
when resolving to work for us, he was bound to study the works 
which succeed best in France ; now, in this study, it is very impor- 
tant to make this distinction, that it is not on account of such a 
system that these works have succeeded, but that they have done 
so despite the system. M. Cherubini, however, presents himself in 
a fashion which causes us to presume that his second work will 
leave nothing to be desired.” 

To sum up, we do not quite know, after all the above, what to 
think of the attitude of the public, and the Mercure, visibly em- 
barrassed, ostensibly registers a success, while at the same time 
it appears to put forward extenuating circumstances, the enumera- 
tion of which sometimes accompanies the record of a failure. In 
truth, Démophon was not a success, and the proof is that it could 
not achieve more than eight performances. At the expiration of 
two months the ninth was promised for the 6th February, 1789, 
and the Journal de Paris, in its numbers for the 4th and 5th of the 
month, thus announced it in its theatrical advertisements, but no 
ninth performance ever took place.* 

It is interesting to know the opinion of one of Cherubini’s most 
ardent and most sincere admirers—of one who has studied him 
more and better than most people—on Démophon. The following 
is the judgment pronounced by Fétis, when emphasizing the con- 
trast observable between the young composer’s style and inspira- 
tion in his first French score and the style and inspiration of that 
which he had just written in Turin :— 

On the 2nd September, 1788, Cherubini’s Démophon was performed 
at the Opera. It produced little effect and was coldly received by 
the public. The score furnishes a curious subject of historical study, 
if compared with Jfigenia which Cherubini wrote in Turin at the 
beginning of the same year. In the latter score, melody abounds, 
and, among several numbers full of charm, we remark a trio of the 
greatest beauty. Démophon, on the contrary, offers us only aridity 
in the cantilenas, vague motives, numerous defects in the rhythm and 
symmetry of the phrases, and, what is worse than all, languishing 
monotony in the general colour of the work, Even the harmony 
has nothing distinguished about it, and it is difficult to recognize in 
this feeble production the hand of a man who soon afterwards justly 
caused himself to be considered a great master. Whence could arise 
the embarrassment which thus oppressed his genius? It was 
evidently produced by the exigences of the French stage, previously 
unknown to him, and which he had not time to study, as well as by 
those of a not very musical language which did not offer the well 
marked rhythms of his native tongue, so favourable to the contex- 
ture of the melody. The constraint and anxiety caused by such 
difficulties are everywhere apparent in Démophon; now, talent 
exercised under unfavourable conditionscan produce nothing but what 
is mediocre. From time to time we come across the beginning of a 





* At the seventh performance, on the 9th January, there was an accident 
thus described in the Journal de Paris of the 13th :—** There happened last 
Friday at the Opera an accident which might have deprived the public of a 
talented and very popular artist. During the last ballet in Démophon a 
trap gave way under M. Vestris while he was dancing. He disappeared 
entirely from the eyes of the spectators, whose alarm did not cease till he re- 
appeared, carried by his comrades. He fell seven and a half feet, when he 


was stopped by a plank at that distance beneath the stage. He was not . 


pi ei only a slight contusion on one side. ‘The shuck he received 
rendered it necessary to bleed him, but he wiil, it is Loped, soon reappear,” 





happy melody, as, for instance, in the air, ‘‘ Faut-il eufin que je me 
déclare,” and again in “ Au plaisir de voir tant de charmes, * but 
Marmontel’s pretended and detestable lyric verses come in and 
dissipate the melodic perfume which seems about to be exhaled ; 
poor Cherubini did not know what to do with these verses of all 
sizes, which sometimes compelled him to make his phrase five bars 
and sometimes allowed him only two, or forced him to augment the 
value of the musical tempi so as to make two bars out of one. The 
composition of this opera must have been one long torture 
for him.t 
(To be continued. ) 


—o— 





TO MARIE ROZE. 
On, Marie! veil the radiant eyes 
That melt with inner light, 
Conceal the brow that o’er them lies, 
The bosom warm and bright, 


The dainty chin where dimples play 
At merry hide and seel:, 
The mouth with careless laughter gay, 
And either perfect cheek. 


For we, enchanted by thy grace, 
And lost in worshipping 

The magic of thy form and face, 
Forget to hear thee sing. 


Or, if we listen to the strain 
That, like a bubbling brook, 
O'erflows thy lips in music, then 

We all forget to look! 


In vain to try the double spell 

By which thow would’st ensnare ; 
Alas! thou singest ail too well, 

Or else art all too fair ! 


For we who listen to thy voice 
Forget thy face to view, 
And we who n thy face rejoice 
Forget to listen too. 
H. W. LoneFre.iow. 





| 

[ Aida was presented in Boston last night at the Globe Theatre for 
the first time in English. Marie Roze, as Aida, achieved a great 
success, and was most enthusiastically applauded throughout the 
opera, and called several times before the curtain. Henry W. 
Longfellow occupied a proscenium box. He handed Marie Roze a 
bunch of roses after the third act, and went on the stage to offer her 
his congratulations. The critics are unanimous in pronouncing 
Marie Roze’s first appearance in English a decided success,— New 
York Times, Nov. 9, 1881.] 














MEYERBEFR AND “LE Propuitr.”—An_ interesting letter 
relating to Meyerbeer and his celebrated work was lately ad- 
dressed to the Vossische Zeitung. The writer says that Meyerbeer 
for very many years entertained the notion of composing an 
opera with Moses as the chief character, but, not to enter into 
competition with his friend, Rossini, after the production of 
Mosé wn Egitto, abandoned his project, and got Scribe to write 
him a libretto on a very subordinate personage, the fanatic John 
of Leyden. This explains the discrepancy between the libretto 
and music when we learn, for instance, that the battle-song of the 
Anabaptists at sunrise was originally a martial summons to the 
People of Israel; the Coronation March, a religious march 
for the “Chosen Nation” after their release from bondage and 
the completion of the Tabernacle in the desert; and the 
Coronation intended, not for John of Leyden, but for the great 
hero and law-giver of the Israelites.—Signale. 





+ Biographie universelle des Musiciens, With regard to the poem of 
Démophon, Fétis commits a singular error in stating that Marmontel first 
entrusted it to Vogel and then took it from him to give it to Cherubini. 
Yogel had nothing to do with Marmontel in this matter. As I have already 
said, the book of Vogel’s Démophon, eutirely different from that of Cherubini’s, 
was the work of a writer named Desriaux. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Doront.—Omnem diem, feles et canes (ut aiunt) pluit. 

Am I rIGHT ?—No, ‘‘cert’nly” as the Colonel says. The over- 
ture to Alessandro nel Indie referred to by our correspondent is not 
Cherubini’s, but Piccinni’s. 

F. G. R.—Mdlle Caroline Salla, the chosen heroine of Frangoise 
de Rimini, is a Parisian born. She made her first London appear- 
ance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, May 3rd, 1877, the part selected for 
her début being Amelia, in Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera. 

DILETTANTE.—Mierzwinsky played Faust at the second perform- 
ance of Gounod’s opera. Frapolli assumed the part on the first 
occasion in consequence of Mierzwinsky’s temporary indisposition. 
We believe that Frapolli could undertake any known character at 
half an hour’s notice, and, moreover, represent it like a genuine 
artist. A singer so versatile and ready is priceless in a great estab- 
lishment like the Royal Italian Opera. 

ARIBANES.—Perish the thought! Had Beethoven been living, 
how would he not have stormed—he the author of Fidelio, the 
‘*Ninth Symphony,” poet-composer of all time—at the mere notion 
of the Wagnerian ‘‘ stage-play ” being an outcome of his own latest 
imaginings! Had Mendelssohn, whose early disappearance from 
among us, Herr Wagner, in his notorious pamphlet, Das Judenthum 
in der Musik, laments (!), still survived, the new theory would have 
been blown to the winds with a first production of the completed 
Lorlei—a myth, also, by the way. 





DEATH. 
On March 3, at Auckland, New Zealand, of consumption, FRANCIS 
Epwarp HALttett, second son of the late J. Hallett-Sheppard (Pro- 
fessor of Music), Clapham, aged 19 years. 
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TO MADAME ALBANI. 


Dotta Germania ti tributa vnort, 
Nazioni cento ti dan palme e allori, 

E tu tornata all? Anglia terra fida, 
Dove il tesoro del tuo cor s'annida, 
Fra not ritrovt ognor nodo diletto 

Di somma ammirazione e ugale affetto. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TT following letter of congratulation was sent to the Queen 
by the Directors of the above Institution on the occasion of 
the Royal marriage :— 
To THE QuEEN’s Most ExceLLent Magesty. 
_Mapam,—May it please your Majesty to accept the congratula- 
tions of the Directors, Committee of Management, Professors and 
Students of this Royal and National Institution on the recent 
auspicious event that has introduced a new member into the family 
which heads the realm. Deeply it is lamented that the dawning of 
the new joy has been clouded by a bereavement; but the members 
of our body politic and corporate join with all other loyal subjects 
of your Majesty in the hope that the Nation’s sympathy may assuage 
the present sorrow, and that great happiness may be in store for 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Albany.—I have 
the honour to be, Madam, your Majesty’s most obedient servant, 
(Signed) G. A. MACFARREN, 
(Chairman of the day. ) 








Vervr arrived in Paris last week. His first visit was to 
Vaucorheil. 

_ Tux Parsifal peformances at Bayreuth will be under the direc- 
tion of Herr Hermann Levy, conductor at the Theatre Royal, 
Munich. (How about Richter and Seidl ?—Dr Blivge.) 

Hans Ricurer having declined re-election to the conductor- 
ship of the Philharmonic Concerts, Vienna, Jahn will, it is said, 
be appointed to the post, 


t 





TO MADAME MARIE MUCHANOFF NEE COUNTESS 
NESSELRODE.* 

My pEAR MapameE,—A short time since, in a conversation in which 
you participated, you asked, in astonishment, the reason of the 
hostility which struck you as being so incomprehensible, and so 
evidently prompted by a spirit of depreciation, with which every one 
of my artistic products was received, especially by the daily press, 
not only of Germany, but also of France, and even of England. I 
have, now and then, met with a similar expression of surprise in the 
notice of some uninitiated novice on the press, to the effect that the 
writer supposed that there must be in my theories on art something 
exciting implacability, otherwise it was impossible to understand 
why I, more than any one else, should be thus, without intermission, 
unhesitatingly set down in the category of mere frivolous bunglers, 
and treated in accordance with the position in this manner assigned 
me. 

The following pages, which, as an answer to your inquiry, I 
take the liberty of placing before you, will not only throw a light 
on the subject, Put will also enable you to infer why I am compelled 
to furnish this explanation myself. As you, however, are not the 
only person amazed at the circumstances in question, I feel the 
necessity of giving the same answer at the same time to many others, 
and, therefore, of publishing it. I could not charge a friend with 
the task, as I do not know one in so independent and so secure a 
position that I could venture to draw down upon him the hostility 
to which I have been subjected, and against which I am so little 
capable of defending myself, that there is nothing left for me to do 
than distinctly to point out to my friends the motives of it. 

But even I cannot do so without a heavy feeling about the heart ; 
this does not proceed, however, from any dread of my enemies (for, as I 
have nothing to hope, Ihave nothing to fear, from them !) ; it proceeds 
from an anxious consideration for devoted and truly sympathetic 
friends whom fate has sent me from among those related by race to 
that national religious element of modern European society the 
undying hatred of which I have incurred by discussing its peculiari- 
ties, so difficult to repress, and so highly prejudicial to our civiliza- 
tion. Against this feeling I was fortified by the consciousness that 
these rare friends stand in the same position as myself, nay, that 
they have to suffer more acutely, and even more shamefully under 
the oppression to which all such as I have been subjected ; for I 
cannot hope to render my statement perfectly intelligible unless I 
explain with the requisite clearness, the oppression, so paralyzing 
allfree movement, exercised also, by influential Jewish society upon 
those allied to it by descent. 

I now, therefore, beg to lay before you an article emanating from 
my pen, and published more than eighteen years ago. 


JUDAISM IN MUSIC. 
(1850.) 

In the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, reference was made, not long 
since, to a ‘‘ Hebraic taste in art ;” this expression could not, and 
should not, fail to be attacked, and, also, defended. It appears to 
me a not unimportant undertaking to investigate at some length the 
subject here at issue, a subject hitherto touched upon by criticism 
only indirectly, or in an outburst of a certain amount of irritation. 
I shall not have to say anything new, but merely to explain the 
unconscious feeling, manifested among the people as a profound 
repugnance for the Jewish element ; I shall have to express plainly 
something really existing already, and shall not be attempting to 
animate artificially, by the power of fancy in any degree, something 
unreal. Criticism is acting contrary to its nature, when, either attack- 
ing or defending, it has any other object. 

Since it is now our purpose to explain exclusively with regard to 
art, especially music, the popular repugnance felt even in our days 
against everything Jewish, we shall of course pass over in complete 
silence the reasons of this phenomenon in the domain of religion and 
of politics. In religion the Jews have long ceased to be enemies 
worthy of our hatred—thanks to all those who, within the pale of 
the Christian religion itself, have drawn down upon themselves the 
hatred of the people! In pure politics, we have never been involved 
in actual conflict with the Jews ; we even permitted them to found 
akingdom of Jerusalem, and ought rather to lament that M. de 
Rothschild was too clever to make himself King of the Jews, 
instead, as we all know, of remaining the ‘‘ Jew of Kirgs.” But the 
case is altered when politics become a social question; viewed in 
this light, the peice position of the Jews appealed to our humane 
feeling of justice ever since the impulse for social freedom became 
clearer in our bosoms. When battling for the emancipation of the 
Jews we were, however, the champions of an abstract principle, 
rather than of a concrete instance ; just as all our liberalism was a 
not very clear-sighted play of mind, seeing that we exerted ourselves 


* Judaism in Music, By Richard Wagner. “Leipsic: J, J. Weber, 1869. 
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for the freedom of the people without knowing them, nay, with a 
feeling of repugnance for absolute contact with them, our zeal for 
bestowing equal rights on the Jews sprang from the impulse of a 
general thought much more than from real sympathy ; for, whatever 
we said and wrote in favour of Jewish emancipation, whenever we 
came into absolute, actual contact with Jews, we experienced an in- 
voluntary repugnance for them. 
We have now come to the point that brings us nearer the object 
we have in view: we have to explain the involuntarily repulsive 
element existing in the individuality and being of the Jews, for the 
purpose of justifying our instinctive repugnance, which we plainly 
feel is stronger and more overpowering than our zeal, the fruit of 
a settled determination to free ourselves from that repugnance. 
But we still are only deceiving ourselves purposely in this respect, 
when we believe that we ought to consider it prohibited and im- 
moral to manifest openly an antipathy for the Jewish element. 
Only very recently did we seem to arrive at the conclusion that it 
was more sensible to free ourselves from the restraint of this self- 
delusion, and, on the other hand, to consider quite soberly the 
objects of our forced sympathy and account for our antipathy 
towards them—an antipathy existing despite all our delusions about 
liberalism. We then perceived to our amazement that, while 
we were battling for the cause of liberalism, floating in the air 
and fighting with clouds, the beautiful ground of absolute palpable 
reality had found someone to appropriate it—someone who was 
probably highly amused with our aérial capers, but considered us 
far too stupid to recompense us by voluntarily giving up the solid 
sround usurped. Quite unobserved by anybody the creditor of 
en has become the king of the Faithful,“ and we can merely 
regard the prayer of this king for emancipation as uncommonly 
naive, since it is we rather who have placed ourselves under the 
necessity of fighting for emancipation from the Jews. According to 
the present state of things in this world, the Jew is really more than 
set free ; herules, and will rule as long as money continues the power 
before which all we say and do loses its force. That the historical 
wretchedness of the Jews and the marauding outrages of Christian 
German potentates caused this power to fall into the hands of the 
sons of Israel is a fact into which we need not enquire here. But 
that taste in art, also, at the present day, has been placed in the 
busy fingers of the Jews by the impossibility of further developing 
what is natural, necessary, and really beautiful, on the basis of the 
height to which art has now attained, without entirely shifting that 
basis, is, on the contrary, a fact of which we do require to investigate 
at some length the reasons. All that the serf paid the lords of the 
Roman world and of the Middle Ages in misery and suffering, the 
Jew of the present day turns into gold ; who remarks on seeing those 
apparently innocent little bits of paper that they are stained with the 
blood of innumerable generations? What the heroes of art extorted 
from the Demon hostile to it during two thousand miserable years, 
with incredible exertions, using up energy and life, the Jew of the 
present day makes an object of traffic; who would fancy that the 
pretty little productions of art are smeared with the sacred sweat of 
genius struggling for two millennia? 
( To be continued. ) 
0 


WAGNER'S TETRALOGY IN ENGLISH. 

All persons conversant with R. Wagner’s “ Stage-Festival- 
Play,” Der Ring des Nibelungen (which includes Das Rheingold, Die 
Walkie, Siegfried, and Die Gotterdémmerung), are aware of the 
immense difficulties which must be encountered by a writer 
undertaking to translate the work into another tongue. Nothing 
daunted by this fact, Mr Alfred Forman boldly resolved to make 
the experiment, the result being a masterly version, or rather 
marvellous counterpart, of the original. It is entitled The 
Nibelung's Ring, and is published by Messrs Schott & Co., No. 
159, Regent Street. From some highly poetic lines of his own, 
printed with the “Stage-Festival-Play,” we learn that Mr 
Forman’s was a labour of love and we can well believe it. None 
save an enthusiast would give the time and pains indispensable 
for the accomplishment of such a task. Parenthetically, too, it 
may be remarked that even an enthusiast might not possess the 
undoubtedly exceptional powers which Mr Forman has shown. 
Herr R, Wagner has every reason for the gratitude he expresses 











* The German: “ Gléubiger der Kénige zum Kénig der Gliubiger,” con- 
tains a play upon words, which cannot be rendered in an English version. 
“ Gliubiger ” signifies a ‘‘ believer ” as well asa ‘‘ creditor,” and the quibble 
consists in the fact that, on its repetition, the word “ Gliubiger ” is taken 
to signify “ believers,” “ the faithful,” while, on the first occasion of its being 
employed, it siguifies “ creditor." —TRANSLATOR. 





in a letter addressed by him to that gentlemen. Besides rendering 
Wagner's lines by English lines which, in our opinion, are quite 
as good, Mr Forman has even adopted the alliterative system, 
pxtronized by Wagner, so that not alone in spirit but in form 
as well does Der Ring des Nibelungen stand revealed to the English 
reader. Leaving, of course, out of consideration the original 
works involved, it may justly be said that what Schlegel did for 
Shakspere, Mr Forman has done for Wagner. J. V. B. 





ENCORE JEANNE D’ARC! 

Trés beau concert, lundi soir, salle Erard, donné par 
Mme Caroline Montigny-Rémaury, en présence de I’élite 
de la société parisienne. Il est intéressant de suivre ce 
talent sans cesse en progrés, et d’entendre cette magistrale 
interprétation des maitres les plus divers, rendue si nette 
et si intelligible par la vaillante et gracieuse artiste. La 
fantaisie de Liszt, le triomphe de la soirée, étourdissante de 
verve et de brio, a été jouée par Mme Montigny avec une 
autorité exceptionnelle-et admirablement accompagnée par 
l’éminent chef d’orchestre, Charles Lamoureux. (nfin !) 











Roya Iratian Oprra.—The first appearance of Mdme 
Albani brought, as rarely fails to happen, a crowded house and a 
genuine success, ‘The success on this occasion was achieved in a 
character never previously represented by the gifted songstress 
before a London audience. Those who admire Mdme Albani for 
qualities that entitle her to special distinction might have calcu- 
lated in advance on the manner in which she would portray the 
heroine of Dumas’ romance and Verdi’s still popular opera. ‘That 
she would sing the music of Za 7aviata in perfection every ama- 
teur was persuaded beforehand. It lies easily within the compass 
of her vuice ; and the charm of that voice, to say nothing about 
the artistic use made of it by its possessor, is universally recognized. 
The plaintive soliloquy,“ Ah forse é lui,” a true test of vocal 
expression, with its animated “ cabaletta,” and “ Sempre libera,” as 
true a test of vocal fluency, were alike satisfactory, the one for its 
touching plaintiveness, the other for its brilliant execution, Both 
caused a display of enthusiasm too genuine for doubt. Mdme 
Albani’s delineation of the character is just wLat might be expected 
from her engaging artistic idiosyncracy—never obtrusive, always 
earnest, graceful, and intelligent, impassioned where the situation 
requires it, and softening down what, but for such refined and 
delicate har dling, might be (and has been) more or less uninviting. 
Signor Frapolli was an excellent Alfredo, and Signor Cotogni an 
elder Germont worthy all praise. The opera announced for this 
evening is Faust e Margherita, with Mdme Albani as the heroine. 
— Graphic 

* * * * * * * 

A few lines must suffice to record the first appearance of Mdlle 
Stahl and the repetition of Faust with the special feature of 
Mdme Albani’s resumption of the character of Margherita. The 
lady first named achieved considerable success as Amneris in 
Verdi’s Aida, the character being an important and arduous one, 
rising sometimes to an equality with that of the heroine. Mdlle 
Stahl manifested much vocal skill and special dramatic power, 
together with the possession of a mezzo-soprano voice of good 
quality and compass. She produced a very favourable impression, 
especially in the important duets with Aida and Radames, and in 
the final scene. We shall, doubtless, soon again have occasion 
to speak of this promising débutante. The cast of the opera 
included the effective performances of Mdme Fiirsch-Madi as 
Aida, Signor Frapolli as Radames, and Signor Pandolfini as 
Amonasro. Signor Bevignani conducted. The brilliancy, pathos, 
and sentiment with which Mdme Albani renders the music of 
Margherita and the high dramatic power which she infuses into 
the later scenes of the opera require no fresh eulogy. ‘These 

ualities were again manifested in Saturday’s performance of 
Sint, with the same special effect as heretofore. The cast 
included, as on a recent occasion, Signor Frapolli as Faust, M. 
Bouhy as Mefistofele, and Signor Cotogni as Valentino ; the part 
of Siebel having been transferred (on this occasion) to Mdlle Guercia. 
M. Dupont conducted.—D, N. 
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CONCERTS. 

SacrED Harmonic Socrety.—The last concert of the fiftieth 
season, and most probably the last that we are to expect, naturally 
drew a crowded audience to St James’s Hall. We have already 
dwelt upon the causes that have inevitably brought about the too 
early collapse of so admirable an institution, and need not recur to 
them. Nor on such an occasion is it necessary to speak about the 
performance in detail. The oratorio was Solomon, with the ad- 
ditional accompaniments of Sir Michael Costa, who, to the general 
satisfaction, had so completely regained his health as to be able to 
conduct with all that energetic precision and thorough mastery of 
the score, which have so frequently ensured a perfect execution of 
Handel’s magnificent choruses. It was well that the great chief 
who revived the declining fortunes of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
as far back as 1848, and has directed them, with rare intervals, 
ever since, should preside over the very last. Sir Michael on 
appearing in the orchestra was hailed with unanimous cheering, 
which was renewed with increased enthusiasm after the National 
Anthem (his own arrangement) at the end. The demonstration 
was as genuine as it was justly due. The performance was excellent 
throughout.—Graphic. 

ALEXANDRA Paacr.—Unfavourable weather is always certain to 
make an appreciable difference in the attendances at this popular 
resort, no matter how varied and attractive the programme. But 
when Sol is nearing its solstice, and Muswell Hill is bathed in sun- 
light, the denizens of London are not slow to take advantage of the 
many amusements so liberally provided for them by the enterprising 
lessees, Messrs Jones and Barber. Wise in their generation, they 
are careful not to make music one of the side dishes of their feast ; 
on the contrary, from post meridian till dewy eve, at frequent 
intervals, ‘‘ music hath charms to soothe the gentle breast,” [by your 
leave, Mr Editor, I make the above emendation as I have sometimes 
thought the poet must have been in a savage mood when he penned 
this line].* Passing, with honourable mention, the performances on 
the — by Mr Arthur Dorey, on Saturday last, comprising selec- 
tions from Auber, Handel, Verdi, Smart, &c., and the excellent 
efforts by the String Quartet under the direction of Herr Schuller, 
at half-past three we made our way to the concert-room, where a 
ballad concert was being given with the following artists :—Misses 
Mary Davies, Julie Albu, Jeanie Rosse, Messrs Edward Lloyd, J. F. 
Probert, and Thurley Beale. Of their etforts we have only space to 
note that Miss Mary Davies, in ‘‘The Miller and the Maid,” Miss 
Julie Albu, in ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,” and Miss Jeannie 
Rosse, in ‘‘St. Agnes Eve,” won the suffrages of their audience. 
In response to a unanimous encore for his rendering of Balfe’s 
‘Then you'll remember me,” Mr Edward Lloyd gave the same 
composer’s ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud”’; and Mr Thurley Beale, 
in “The Bugler,” and “‘ The Yoeman’s Wedding,” received hearty 
commendation. The other artists acquitted themselves most satis- 
factorily. A word of approval must be bestowed on the Alexandra 
Palace Choir for their rendering of the several part-songs set down 
for them, under their capable conductor, Mr D. Beardwell. Mr 
Albert Henning was heard to advantage in a solo for pianoforte 
entitled ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” and ‘‘ Zigeunertanz.”—WeETsTAR. 

[* “ Wetstar ” is wrong, nevertheless—Dr linge. | 

Royat ALBERT Hau.—On Saturday evening last this noble 
building was well filled by an audience convened to “assist” at a 
grand operatic and miscellaneous concert, under the direction of 
Mr William Carter. The vocalists present were : Mdmes Christine 
Nilsson, Trebelli, Szilardka Dumtsa, and a young debutante, Miss 
Patti Winter (whose appearance at the Alexandra Palace Concert we 
favourably noticed last week), Mr Joseph Maas, Signors Foli, 
Ghilberti, and Mr James Ley. The concert opened with Weber’s 
charming overture to Der Freyschutz. The Miscellaneous on this 
Occasion was the apy to the Operatic, inasmuch as the only 
pieces ‘‘ understanded of the people” were ‘‘ What the waves said” 
(Carter), (given with such captivating style by Mdme Trebelli that 
she had to repeat the last two stanzas in response to a loud re-call), 
and “‘The King’s Minstrel” (Pinsuti), sung by Signor Ghilberti. 
The operatic selections comprised excerpts from J/ J'rovatore, Le 
Nowe di Figaro, Il Flauto Magico, Roberto Il Diavolo, and Mose 
in Egitto, the artists doing their best with the pieces confided to their 
care, Part II., however, was the feature of the evening, consisting, 
as it did, of the Garden Scene from Faust, enacted in costume, with 
the following cast : Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson ; Martha, 
Mdme Dumtsa ; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli; Faust, Mr Joseph Maas ; 
and Mephistofele, Signor Foli. Notwithstanding her recent sad 
bereavement, Mdme Nilsson was in full command of her extra- 
ordinary resources, and plus the abortive attempt at a garden, which 
deceived no one, a most excellent representation was the result, 
Amid marked tokens of regard Mdme Nilsson retired from the plat- 
form with several large bouquets of flowers. Mr Charles Oberthiir 








gave his harp solo, ‘‘ Meditation,” and accompanied Miss Patti 
Winter in her rendering of ‘‘ Roberto tu che adoro.” We 
must not omit to mention Mr Carter’s performance, on the piano- 
forte, of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, ably supported by the 
orchestra, exhibiting, as it did, his command over the instrument, 
and his desire to give a faithful interpretation of the music. In 
this he had his reward. A capital concert was brought to a close 
with ‘‘ The Soldier's Chorus,” from Faust, given by the gentlemen 
of Mr Carter’s choir. Messrs Carter and Bending were the con- 
ductors. —WETSTAR. 

THE second of Mr Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 6, when the programme 
included Schubert’s Symphony in C major, and the overtures to 
Ruy Blas and Euryanthe. Miss A. B. Huntington made a 
favourable impression by the way she rendered Rossini’s ‘‘ Non pit 
mesta” and Lieder by Hartmann and Schubert. Herr Loewenberg, 
who made a favourable début last year in London, played Beethoven's 
pianoforte concerto in C minor, and confirmed the good opinion of 
his talents expressed on former occasions. Mr Ganz conducted. 

Mr Cuartes Hatt commenced a series of ‘‘Chamber-music 
Concerts” on Wednesday evening at the Grosvenor Gallery, which 
was fully and fashionably attended. Mr Hallé, with his coadjutors 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda, Herren Straus, and Franz Néruda— 
played two quartets for pianoforte and strings (Dvorak’s in D, Op. 
23 ; and Schumann’s in E flat, Op. 47). Mr Hallé also played two 
Rhapsodies by Brahms for pianoforte alone, and Mdme Néruda 
Handel's Violin Sonata in D major, with pianoforte accompaniment 
by Mr Hallé. The performance of each composition gave perfect 
satisfaction. 

Mr Georce Gear, the talented young English artist, gave his 
sixth annual concert on Tuesday, May 2nd, at St George's Hall, 
under distinguished patronage, before a large and appreciative 
audience. A well-selected programme included four new composi- 
tions by Mr George Gear (three vocal, and one instrumental), 
entitled, ‘‘ Medea in Corinto,” a scena (sung by Miss Anna Williams), 
which drew forth well-merited applause, due both to singer and 
composer ; ‘‘ Sweet Visions,” a charming song, rendered with deep 
pathos by Mdme Patey, and deservedly encored—words and music 
being far above average compositions of its class ; a Serenade, ‘‘ In 
the peaceful Night,” agreeably sung by Mr Percy Blandford ; and a 
Sonata (No. 2), in C minor, for pianoforte alone, admirably played 
by the composer, obtaining for him a genuine re-call. Mr Gear's 
Sonata is in the ‘‘ classical form,” consisting of allegro, andante con 
variazioni, scherzo, and rondo-finale. It is a graceful composition, 
each movement written to display the executive as well as the ex- 
pressive qualities of the artist. Mr Gear's performance of his own 
work, we need hardly remark, did not fail to command admira- 
tion. Little space is left to chronicle the remaining pieces in the 
programme ; but a few words of encouragement must be awarded to 
Miss Kate Chaplin, a very young lady (violinist), who played with 
Mr Gear, Beethoven's Sonata in A minor, a “ Scéne de Ballet,” by 
De Beriot ; and, with Miss Nellie Chaplin (pianist), a duet founded 
on Wagner's 7/annhduser. Mdme Adeline Paget, who gave a 
‘*Barcarolle,” by Gomez, from his Salvator Rosa, possesses a fine, 
clear, and powerful voice, and sang the ‘ Barcarolle” (in Italian) 
with great spirit. She afterwards took part with Mr Percy Bland- 
ford in Lucantoni’s duet, ‘‘ Il Convegno,” and also sang Dessauer’s 
bolero, ‘‘Le retour des promis,” with genuine effect. Mr Charles 
Oberthiir, as usual, delighted the audience by his skilful perform- 
ance on the harp of Parish Alvars’ brilliant fantasia on Oberon. 
There were other compositions of interest, among them — 
Rossini’s beautiful duetto, ‘‘ La Pesca” (Miss Anna Williams an 
Mdme Patey), and ‘‘A Winter Story,” by Michael Watson, sung 
by Mdme Patey, the harmonium obbligato part being well played by 
Mr H. Parker. We close our remarks by observing that on each of 
his appearances Mr George Gear increases in favour with the 
musical public; and we doubt not that he will soon take a very high 
position in his profession. 

—— 


PROVINCIAL, 


Reavinc.—The Berkshire Amateur Musical Society gave a concert 
of more than ordinary interest at the Town Hall on Thursday after- 
noon, May 4th. ‘The performers, soloists and chorus, of the Society 
consist entirely of the ladies and gentlemen of the county. Finer 
voices and better choral singing are rarely heard, and the Society 
may be congratulated upon having secured the services of Mr John 
Francis Barnett as their conductor. The first part of the concert 
was occupied entirely by Mr Barnett’s fine cantata, Paradise and 
the Peri, composed for, and given at the Birmingham Triennial 
Musical Festival, 1870. The performance at Reading was faultless. 
There was not a ‘‘ hitch” from beginning to end. Solos and choruses 
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were all rendered with due precision, and the entire work was re- 
ceived by a very large audience with the greatest enthusiasm. Mr 
J. F. Barnett was loudly ‘‘called” at the conclusion to receive the 
applause he so richly deserved. The second part of the concert was 
miscellaneous, and commenced with a pianoforte solo by Mr Barnett, 
who proved himself as fine a pianist as he is a composer and con- 
ductor. He played upon a magnificent ‘‘ concert grand ” pianoforte 
by Broadwood. Mr Charles Oberthiir was heard to great advantage 
in one of his graceful solos for the harp, ‘‘ Clouds and Sunshine.” 
The vocal music—including a part-song, ‘‘ From Oberon in Fairy- 
land,” by Stevens—was effectively rendered. The accompanists— 
Mr F, Davis, at the pianoforte, and Mr Giuseppe Dinelli, at the 
American organ—performed their duties admirably ; and the con- 
cert, altogether, gave perfect satisfaction. 

Nortuampron,—The fifth Popular Concert of the series, being 
given under the patronage of the Mayor (W. J. Peirce, Esq.) by the 
Union Glee Club, and the Instrumental Quintet Society, took place 
in the Town Hall, on Thursday evening, April 27th, the principal 
singers being the Misses Cosford, Messrs. Warren, and T. Cosford, 
whose chief successes were in Professor Bergson’s effective song, 
‘The two Hearts” (Miss Cosford), Balfe’s duet, ‘‘ Trust her not” 
(the Misses Cosford), ‘‘She wandered down the Mountain Side ” 
(Miss Cosford), all of which had to be repeated. The band played 
the overture to Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, and the adayio 
movement from Hummel’s Military Septet. The members of the 
Union Glee Club gave Pinsuti’s part songs, ‘‘ The Watchword,” and 
‘* Parting Kiss,” G. W. Martin’s glee, ‘‘ Haste ye soft Gales,” and 
Menielssohn’s ‘‘ Hunting Song.” Haydn’s ‘‘ Farewell” symphony 
concluded an excellent programme. 


so 


LISZT’s “DANTE” SYMPHONY. 
** Audi alteram partem.” 


The symphony which Liszt has written in illustration of Dante’s 
Divinu Commedia was played for the first time in England at Mr 
Ganz’s orchestral concert on Saturday afternoon, the 22nd ult. The 
performance, although not absolutely perfect in detail, especially as 
far as the choral finale is concerned, was, upon the whole, satisfac- 
tory, and did credit to the orchestra no less than to the zeal and 
ability of the conductor to whom English amateurs are indebted for 
their acquaintance with so remarkable a work. That indebtedness 
would be increased by an early repetition of the symphony. So 
complicated is the structure of Liszt's conception that a perfect 
execution as well as the full appreciation of its significance is almost 
impossible at a first performance. Liszt’s Divina Commedia sym- 
phony is the first of his two works which, except by their greater 
expansion, do not differ in substance or artistic form from his 
Symphonic Poems properly so called. Everything in this 
Symphony has more or less immediate reference to the poem 
which is its basis. Like the Commedia, Liszt’s work is 
divided into three distinct portions or movements, the first 
and most important of which deals with the ‘‘ Inferno.” Without 
any preface the movement sets out with a sombre motive of a 
strongly rhythmical character on which Liszt has inscribed in the 
score the opening of the terrible motto which in Dante’s poem bids 
all who enter the gate of hell to leave hope behind— 

** Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate,” 

The composer thus at once strikes the keynote of his music, which 
proceeds to depict, as far as music can depict such things, the scenes 
of terror which filled the mind of the great Florentine exile. To 
give in words an idea of Liszt’s vivid conception or to attempt an 
analysis of his musical structure would be impossible, and we need 
only say that here, as in all Liszt's works, a serious and even 
sublime poetic idea must be recognized, whatever may be thought 
of the artistic legitimacy of the musical devices by means of which 
that idea is carried out. It may be added that in the general 
colouring of his subject Liszt shows the influence of Berlioz, whose 
Fantastic Symphony is called to mind by more than one incident. 
But all is not unmitigated gloom in the musical “ Inferno ” of Liszt; 
it is lighted by a glimpse of love suggested by the Francesca da 
Rimini episode of the fifth canto. This episode is treated by Liszt 
with a delicacy of poetic feeling worthy of the highest praise. The 
tempo changes to a quasi andante, and we note some curious glissando 
passages for the harp, representing, no doubt, the whirlwind which 
carries along with it Francesca and Paolo, even as their passion had 
carried them to death. The lovers themselves may be easily recog- 
nized in the softly ascending chords of the two flutes accompanied 
by the harp passages already referred to and the muted violins. A 
recitative for bass clarinet which ensues may be identified with the 
words of Francesca, by which she prefaces the story of her guilt and 
misfortune— 





** Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 
It is responded to by another soft phrase, this time fur two clarinets, 
the dualism of instruments being sustained whenever the lovers, in- 
separable in death, are alluded to. Presently the harp passages are 
repeated to indicate the approach of the pair— 


“Quali colombe dal disio chiamate al dolce nido,” 


and in due course a suave melody for the strings tells the tale of 
Francesca as plainly and as plaintively as she does herself in the 
lines of Dante’s poem which are in everyone’s memory. That a 
tragic motive of tenderest beauty has been admirably rendered by 
the musician it is impossible to deny. — Liszt’s poetic sensibility 
here, as throughout his works, must be admired by all unprejudiced 
hearers; the question only arises whether his creative power as a 
musician—in other words, his gift of spontaneous melody—is always 
rich enough to realize the idea so keenly felt by him. After the 
interlude of love, the tumult of the infernal regions is resumed with 
renewed vigour, the terrible ‘ Lasciate ogni speranza” resounding 
again and again like the solemn voice of unalterable doom. In the 
second movement, the change of key from D minor to D major and 
the transition from the accents of rage and despair to those of sad- 
ness, still deep, but no longer hopeless or defiant, indicate that we 
have reached the ‘‘ milder shades of purgatory.” We must again, 
for reasons of space, refrain from a detailed analysis of this interest- 
ing piece, which includes an elaborate fugue and leads without 
break to the final section, in which a choir of heavenly voices sings 
the ‘‘ Magnificat anima mea Dominum.” In this beautiful piece 
Liszt gives utterance to his deeply devotional feelings, and at the 
same time shows his sympathy with the earlier Italian composers, 
whose style is alluded to throughout with the happiest effect. The 
air to which the ‘‘ Magnificat” is intoned is, as Mr Barrett, well 
versed in such matters, states, founded on the old church melody 
known as the “First Gregorian tone.” The Dante symphony 
evidently produced a deep impression on the numerous audience, 
and the merits of conductor and orchestra were acknowledged by 
loud applause. —7Z'imes. 


— | 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
(Correspondence. ) 

The following is the programme arranged for the Musical 
Vestival of the Lower Rhine, to come off on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th inst: Virst day. Symphony in G minor, Mozart; Joshua, 
Handel. Second day. Pieces from the B minor Mass, Bach ; 
Scenes from Armide, Gluck; Walpurgisnacht, Mendelssohn ; 
Ninth Symphony, Beethoven. Third day. Overture to Geno- 
veva, Schumann; air from The Creation, Haydn (Mdlle Lilli 
Lehmann); First Pianoforte Concerto, Johannes Brahms (Herr 
von Biilow) ; air from Jessonda (Herr Mayer); ‘127th Psalm,” 
Wiillner; Prelude and Isolde’s “ Liebestod,” from Tristan und 
Tsolde (Mdlle Lilli Lehmann); air from Oberon (Herr Riese) ; 
Variations on Themes from Beethoven (Herr von Biilow) ; air 
from Titus (Mdlle Réssler); and chorus from Handel’s Joshua. 








Waaner has returned to Bayreuth. Henceforth, Parsifal will 
engross his exclusive attention. 


AccorpinG to a report just issued, pecuniary affairs at the 
Imperial Opera, Vienna, have been satisfactory from 1881 up to 
the present time.—Marie Wilt, who is fulfilling a short engage- 
ment, opened with J/ T’rrovatore. 


As prognosticated some time ago, Richard Wagner is too 
exclusively occupied with the necessary arrangements for P’arsifal 
to allow of his anticipated arrival during the performance of Der 
Ring des Nibelungen at Her Majesty's Theatre. The disappoint- 
ment in many quarters will be great ; and unless the much-talked- 
of journey to Greece, with its contemplated issue in an “ opera- 
drama” derived from some tempting subject belonging to Grecian 
mythology, be carried out, there is reason to believe that 
Parsifal will be its composer's last great work. He has devoted 
all his time and thought to it since the memorable representations 
of the “ Tetralogy” at Bayreuth (1876), when the poem was 
already completed and the music in a fair state of progress. This 
is not surprising; for if the score assorts congenially with the 
drama, Parsifal will doubtless be the crowning glory of its author. 
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Copyright for Representation, 


TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION. 
(To the Editor of ‘‘ The Times.” ) 


S1r,—The case of ‘‘ Wall v. Harris,” referred to in the letter of 
“N.S. W.,” has attracted very considerable attention. 

It may be interesting to know that Mr Wall (who has an office 
at 8, Colebrooke Row, Islington) issues printed circulars headed 
‘Copyright and Performing Right Protection Office. Established 
1875. Secretary, Harry Wall, Esq., 8, Colebrooke Row, 
Islington.” 

Many cases have come to my knowledge in which clergymen 
and gentlemen residing in country villages have had the forty 
shillings’ penalty demanded of them, and if they dared to dispute 
it have, like poor Mr Harris, been saddled with the costs of an 
action in a superior court. 

Amateurs have no means of knowing what songs are or are not 
protected, and I have recently, on behalf of a victim, applied to 
the solicitor of the ‘‘ Protection Office” for a list of the composers 
whose songs are not authorized to be sung. In reply, he writes 
me—“‘T am not at liberty to furnish you with the names of the 
supporters of this office, nor do I consider you warranted in asking 
for them.” It is evident, therefore, that the method of “ protec- 
tion” adopted is simply to watch for innocent and unwary 
amateurs. 

1 would venture to suggest that such an abuse of the law of 
copyright may be prevented by a very short enactment to the fol- 
lowing effect :—First, no penalty should be recoverable for perform- 
ing a musical composition unless on the face of the published 
music there was a notice that the right of performance was reserved, 
with an address at which leave to perform might be applied for. 
Secondly, an enactment that the forty shillings’ penalty, instead of 
being recoverable by action in a superior court, involving, as in 
the case of ‘‘ Wall v. Harris,” enormous costs, should be a sum 
not exceeding forty shillings, to be recoverable before and fixed by 
a magistrate, having regard to the circumstances of the case. 

A MEMBER OF THE BACH CHOIR. 





Srr,—With reference to the letter.which appeared in The Times 
dated the 4th inst., I fear the writer’s view is somewhat one-sided 
and contrary to the actual intention of the Legislature, which 
thought fit, solely and specially for the benefit, encouragement, 
and protection of authors and composers of ‘‘ dramatic pieces” or 
“musical compositions ” (and not for the general public), to pass 
certain Acts of Parliament, whereby such authors and composers 
(and their personal representatives or assigns) shall have as their 
own private property the sole liberty of publicly performing, or 
causing, or permitting the same to be so performed in the British 
dominions, for a certain limited term only (after which it shall 
become public property). 

The printing and performing rights are very often vested in 
separate proprietors, who are frequently altogether uninterested in 
and even unknown to each other. The proprietor of the sole 
liberty of public performance only has no power to require the 
publisher to print a notice that such right is reserved, dia. if 
practicable, the publication of such notice would be very desirable. 

I think if the following suggestions were carried out, the public 
would have no just cause to complain of being unfairly treated :— 
Let it be enacted that no proprietor of performing right shall 
maintain any action for infringement thereof unless he has first 
caused an entry to be made in the registry-book at Stationers’ 
Hall, or some proper place, wherein shall be expressed that he is 
the proprietor of such reserved right, together with such other 
particulars as are necessary for the guidance of the public. The 
price to be charged for such entry to be (say) 6d. or 1s., to include 
a receipted copy of such entry (and not, as at present, 5s. for the 
entry, and 5s. for a copy thereof). Then let a gazette be pub- 
lished weekly at 1d., containing a list, alphabetically arranged, of 
all such entries therein made—the fact of such gazette being so 
published to be publicly advertised, as widely as possible, in every 
newspaper in the kingdom, for, say, a month. There would surely 
then ~ no reason why such brain work should not be equally pro- 
tected with hand or machine work, or other produce, and be as 
legally recognized as is other ‘‘ property.” 

HARRY WALL. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 

The fortnightly meeting of professors and students was held on 
Saturday, May 6. We subjoin the programme of the music 
given :—- 

Fugue, in E flat, organ (Bach)—Mr Frank Gwyn,* pupil of Mr 


W. G. Wood ; Song (MS.), ‘‘ The open Window ” (Caroline Moseley, 
student!—(accompanist, Miss Moseley)—Miss Augusta Arnold, pupil 


of Mr Davenport and Mr Fiori ; Andante, from Sonata in G, Op. 31, | 





No. 1 (Beethoven), and Studies, in C and G flat (Chopin), pianoforte | 
—Miss Lanier, pupil of Sir Julius Benedict; Aria, ‘‘Convien partir,” | 


Figlia del Reggimento (Donizetti)—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley) 
—Miss Ellen Chapman, pupil of Mr Duvivier ; Postlude, in D, organ 
(Henry Smart)—Mr H. C. Tonking, pupil of Dr Steggall ; Cantilena, 
**Perché piangé ” (Gounod) — (accompanist, Miss Rolls) — Miss 
Alexandra Ehrenberg, pupil of Mr Randegger ; Rondo, in E flat, 
pianoforte (Weber —Miss Mary L. Harris, pupil of Mr Schloesser ; 
Sonata, in G minor, Op. 2, No. 4, violoncello (Benedetto Marcello— 
arranged by Piatti)—(accompanist, Mr Ernest O. Kiver)—Mr J. E. 
Hambleton, pupil of Mr Pezze ; Sonata, in C, pianoforte (Domenico 
Paradies)—Miss Eirene Pound, pupil of Mr O'Leary ; Air, ‘‘O Lord, 
Thou hast searched me out,” Woman of Samaria (Sir W. S. Bennett) 


—(accompanist, Miss Dinah Shapley)—Miss Bertha Ball, pupil of | 
Mr Fiori ; Allegro Vivace, from Sonata in FE minor (MS.), pianoforte | 
(Annie Cantelo—Lady Goldsmid scholar)—Miss Annie Cantelo, pupil | 


of Dr Steggall and Mr Walter Macfarren ; Song, ‘‘ Orpheus with his 
lute ” (A. S. Sullivan)—(accompanist, Miss Blanche Cornish)—Miss 
Frederica Jennings, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; Nocturne, in A flat 
(Chopin), and Novellette, in F, Op. 7, No. 1 (Schumann), pianoforte 
—Miss Clarke, pupil of Mr Brinley Richards; Aria, ‘ L’Addio ” 
(Mozart)—(accompanist, Miss Blanche Cornish)—Miss Alice Bocquet, 
pupil of Mr G. Garcia ; 3me Ballade, in A flat, Op. 37, st i re 
(Chopin)—Miss Sanderson, pupil of Mr Westlake. 

The next concert of chamber music will take place in the 
Academy this Saturday evening, May Lith. 





* With whom this subject is a second study. 








SGAMBATI TO FACCIO. 


“ Caro ed illustre maestro, 

“ Ancora una volta, prima di partire, grazie, graze di 
cuore a let ed a questa mirabile orchestra per Vimpegno e la 
simpatia che mi hanno dimostrato, Non dimenticherd mai la 
loro abnegazione cui devo il successo tanto lusinghiero. 

“ A lei, caro maestro, tanto grande quanto buono, una 
cordiale stretta di mano. Un saluto affettwoso a tutti t pro- 
Fessori @orchestra e mi creda. 
| “ Suo devotiss. obblig. 
| “@, SGAMBATI.” 











Viexna.—A special performance was given at the Imperial Opera 
on the 27th ult., to celebrate the seventieth birthday of Friedrich 
von Flotow, who, though not in very good health, travelled a con- 
siderable distance to be present, and who was the object of ‘‘ova- 
tions” on the part of a densely crowded house. ‘The work selected 
was Murtha, which was first produced in this capital. ; 

DrespEN.—Berthold, organist at the Court Church and the Sophia 
Church, died, after a long illness, on the 28th ult. He was formerly 
master in the Friedrichstidtisches Seminary, Berlin. Thence he 
went in asimilar capacity to the Imperial Russian Institution for 
Noble Young Ladies, and lastly succeeded Schneider in this city. 
Berthold produced numerous works, among them being his oratorio, 
P-trus, performed in Moscow, Leipsic, and (1880) Dresden. j 

Hampcrcu.—The members of the Cincinnati (U.S.) ‘‘ Harngari 
Miinnerchor” will take part in the Festival of (:erman Singers to 
be held in August. The directors of the Red Star Line have engaged 
to carry them here and back again for ninety dollars a head. They 
start on the 10th June. 

GRANADA.—On the recent visit of the Infantas Doiia Isabel and 
Dofia Paz a concert was given at General Riquelme’s palace. The 
‘programme included a String Quartet by Celestino Vila, chapel- 
master of the cathedral, and a Nocturne for Piano by Gervos, who 
was himself the executant. Sefiora de Carvajal was the vocalist. 
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MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Last night the Philharmonic Society gave their third invitation 
concert in the Salle des Pompiers, a new building as much noted 
for its bad acoustic qualities as for its bad ventilation. The room 
was crowded, and the heat insufferable; but the audience managed 
to “sit out” a well-varied programme interpreted by MM. et 
Mesdames les Membres Amateurs, assisted by the pupils of Mdme 
Faye and the Société des Ocariens. I could not quite make out, 
at first, the name of the latter, and was much baffled, because I 
connected their name with “ octogenarians,” and they were all 
young men; and “octo” could not mean eight, as there were nine 
in number. But when they produced some instruments in the 
form of “ Easter eggs,” of various sizes and forms, and breathed 
into them what came out in the shape of “ L’Echo de la Mon- 
tagne ” (Mazetti), and later on, in “ Le Rossignol ” (a very stout 
gentleman representing the niglitingale), I became aware that they 
were accomplished “ocariens.” A solo on the flute, executed 
with much precision by M. FE. Aigre; a trio from Ambroise 
Thomas’s Songe d'une nuit d’été; and Gounod’s “ Chceur des 
Sabéennes,” by the members of the Society, brought the first part 
of the concert to a close. The second part commenced with ‘ Les 
plaisirs d’amour” (Martini), a pretty sparkling chorus, the solo 
parts in which were well sung by two young ladies well known in 
the town. The well-known cavatina from Les Huguenots followed. 
A concerto in C minor, for the pianoforte (whose ”), was splendidly 
performed by M. Brunet fils, supported by the orchestra; and the 
‘ Septuor de l’Africaine” ended the concert. 

We must now say “au revoir” to the Philharmonic Society 
till November, and hope they have had as good a financial year as 
last. The Society ought to be encouraged, giving us, as it has, 
such good music during two winters. 

M. Champagne closed the doors of the theatre, also, last night 
with a benetit for himself and termination of his directorship— 
Gentil Bernard being the principal attraction. Le Cougon, a 
piéce comique by MM. Raymond et Ad. Dumas (not fils, but petit 
fils), has occupied the boards lately. The plot is “ peculiar,” 
and better suited to a Parisian than to a London audience. 
Cadet- Roussel, a string of old French nursery rhymes, entitled a 
“ folie-vaudeville,” as well as many other old and new dramas, 
have been given during the season, on the success of which M. 
Champagne must be congratulated. Gad Bethe 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, May 3rd, 1882. 
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When writing some months ago upon the subject 
of these representations, we expressed an opinion 
that the time was not yet ripe for the production 
of Wagner’s latest works in this country. Notwith- 
standing the remarkable readiness which the public 
have shown to support the present undertaking, we 
still adhere to that opinion. So great is the curiosity 
now aroused among all sections of amateurs, that 
there may be crowds at each of the four ‘* cycles ; ” 
but this will not prove an acceptance of the theories 
that are embodied in the work itself. When the 
curiosity and excitement have cooled down, then 
will be the time for judging the genuine impression 

=e created by the form of ‘‘ drama ” hitherto called the 
Music of the Future. The complete success of Lohenyrin in England 
is no criterion for the immediate fate of Der Ring dvs Nibelungen. 
The younger work has somewhat cleared the path, it is true, by 
accustoming us to the abolition of the aria, the prominent introduc- 
tion of motives, and the raising of the orchestra to an importance 
not secondary to that of the vocalists. But Lohengrin is quite as 
much as the receptive faculties of the average English opera-goer can 
manage at his present stage of cultivation. How, then, is he to be 
expected to take to opera that deprives him not only of the aria, but 
of the duet, the ensemble, and the finale as well; that replaces 
sustained vocal melody by perpetual declamatory recitative ; that 
constructs the whole musical fabric on a combination and reiteration 





from popular favour the many beautiful examples of the lyric art with 
which we have hitherto been thoroughly able to content ourselves, 





We say to Wagner, and those to whom we owe this unexpectedly 
early introduction of his big work :—‘‘ Thank you for an opportunity 
of hearing Der Ring des Nibelungen. 1t is a marvellous specimen 
of persevering industry, and represents the conscientious working 
out of an idea that may not be excellent. As a splendid tour de 
force we admire it, and are much obliged for such a chance of 
judging it as was, we thought, to be afforded for a long time to come 
only to a favoured few. You will not expect us to hear without 
questioning, or describe without criticising, and above all do not 
marvel if you go hence, and leave our old-fashioned Philistine 
notions just as they were when you came.”—Sunday T'imes. 





0o-—— 


WAIFES. 


Massenet’s Roi de Lahore has been given at Nantes. 

Aida has been successful at the Teatro Principal, Barcelona. 

Etelka Gerster was to leave America for Europe on the 6th inst. 

Nouvelli, the tenor, is engaged for next season at the San Carlo, 
Naples. 

A new theatre, the Teatro Morelos, has been opened in Puerto- 
Frontera, Mexico. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon will be given next month at the Teatro 
Sannazaro, Naples. 

The French Academy have awarded the Vilet prize of 6,000 francs 
to Gustave Nadaud. 

Dvorak’s opera, Der Bauer ein Schelm, will not be first produced 
in Vienna, but in Dresden. 

Mdlle Marianne Kissler, a violinist of high repute on the conti- 
nent, has arrived in London. 

Tamberlik, with his Italian opera-company, has been giving a 
series of performances in Valladolid. 

Edouard Colonne has gone to Lisbon to conduct the concerts 
annually by the Musical Association. 

The season at the San Carlo, Naples, was brought to a close with 
Il Duca @’ Alba and the ballet, Excelsior. 

After remaining closed for a considerable period, the Teatro Carlo 
Felice, Genoa, will re-open in the autumn. 

Nevada has been singing Amina in La Sonnambula and Elvira in 
I Puritani at the Teatro Pagliano, Florence. 

The summer season at the Louisenstiidisches Theater, Berlin, was 
inaugurated on the Ist inst. by J! T'rovatore. 

Artét-Padilla and husband have been singing at the Stadttheater, 
Leipsic. Their first appearance was in Carmen. 

Betty Trenk, a pupil of Mad. Marchesi’s, has made her début, at the 
Theatre Royal, Wiesbaden, as Rosina and Lucia. 

Flotow is working on a new opera, Sakuntala, with which he 
intends to close his career as an operatic composer. 

At its seventh concert the Musical Association, Gotha, gave a 
highly successful performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Marie Wieck (sister to Clara Schumann) is still giving concerts in 
the North of Europe. In Stockholm especially she is exceedingly 
popular. 

According to the Arte Drammatica, Tomaso Salvini, the great 
Italian tragedian, made 95,531 francs by 17 performances in St 
Petersburgh. 

Johann Strauss’s buffo-opera, Der lustige Krieg, has been played 
upwards of a hundred nights at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstaidtisches 
Theater, Berlin. 

Gallmeyer is engaged by Amberg, manager of the Thalia Theatre, 
New York, for an American tour from the 10th November next to 
the Ist May, 1883. 

The French Academy of Fine Arts have this year awarded the 
Chartier Prize, instituted for the encouragement of Chamber Music, 
to Professor Widor. 

The repairs and alterations at the Teatro Comunale, Trieste, are 
being actively pushed forward in the hope that the building may be 
ready by next Carnival. 

There is no truth in the report that M. Gailhard, after the ter- 
mination of his engagement with Mr Ernest Gye, is about to secede 
from the Paris Grand Opera. 

Verdi has given the girl violinist, Teresa Tua, his portrait, with 
the inscription: ‘‘ A token of my deep admiration of one who, though 
so young, is already so capable.” 

Labatt, tenor of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, has been singing 
at the Theatre Royal, Stockholm. Before leaving, he gave 10,000 
crowns to the Chorus Pension Fund. 
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Joseph White, the violinist and composer, isin Rio Janeiro, where 
he has been appointed Professor to the Imperial Family and decorated 
with the Order of the Rose of Brazil. 

Heinrich Hofmann’s opera, Wilhelm von Oranien, has been per- 
formed at Dantzic, where it made a more favourable impression than 
when originally produced in Hamburgh. 

Mr William Dorrell has returned from Sussex and will remain in 
London during the season, having taken possession of his new resi- 
dence in Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Mr James Airlie, the highly esteemed secretary to the Glasgow 
City Hall Company, is now in London and is indefatigable in his 
search for musical talent to assist at the twenty-ninth season of their 
concerts which commences in September. 

Roya CoLtecEe oF Music.—Further list of contributions :—The 
Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, £1,050 in five years ; the 
Duke of Norfolk, £500; the Worshipful Company of Pewterers, 
£105 ; Messrs Copestake, Hughes, Crampton, & Co., £105; Dr 
Agnew, of Tasmania, £100 ; the Baron de Reuter, £100 ; the Worship- 
ful Company of Broderers, £52 10s. ; Mr F. C. Pawle, £52 10s. in 
five years ; the Earl of Ducie, £50 ; Messrs Longmans, Green, & Co., 
£50 ; the Archbishop of York, £50; Mr Gerard Leigh, £50; Mdme 
Albani Gye, £50; the Worshipful Company of Joiners, £50; the 
Earl of Home, £50. 

Der RinG pes NIBELUNGEN.—Last night (May 8th) Siegfried, 
the second division of the Trilogy proper, was given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. In some respects it is by far the finest of the series. 
Much of the music is pleasing and comprehensible ; some of it, in the 
Forest scene of the second act, is charming; but it is too often 
wearisome, and at times the sole desire of composer and instru- 
mentalists seems to be to make as much noise as possible—an aim in 
which the greatest success is attained. The inferiority of the 
scenery was a disappointment to those who had witnessed the Bay- 
reuth performance. Siegfried was admirably played by Herr 
Heinrich Vogl, and Briinnhilde by Mdme Therese Vogl, who did all 
that mortal singers could do for the final duet, some passages of 
which are altogether beyond mortal voice. Herr Schlosser’s Mime 
was also an extremely skilful study. Pressure on our space obliges 
us to withhold a detailed notice. —Standard. 








VENICE.—The Teatro Malibran opened for the season at Easter. 
The first opera was La Juive ; the second, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
The girl violinist, Teresa Tua, has appeared at the same theatre and 
met, as usual, with a cordial reception. 

Zuricu.—The meeting of the General Association of German 
Musicians will be held from the 9th to the 12th July, inclusive. 
The chief works performed will be Albert Becker’s Grand Mass and 
Franz Liszt’s St Elizabeth. 

Havre.—On landing here a short time since from America, Marie 
Vachot handed over to the Mayor for a charitable urpose 1,220 
francs, the proceeds of a concert on board the ‘‘ Labrador,” in which 
she took part. 

BrvsseLs.—This capital, already possessing twelve theatres (in- 
cluding the Cirque Royal), will shortly see two more. A Flemish 
Theatre is to be erected in the Rue de Laeken, while an immense 
edifice, to be called the Palace of the Thousand and One Nights, will 
be raised on the site of the Hodtel de Suede, between the Rue de 
PEvéque and the Boulevard Anspach.—Franz Liszt’s oratorio, La 
Légende de Sainte Elisabeth, has been given under the direction of 
M. Joseph Mertens, at the Alhambra. The principal singers were 
Malle Kufferath and M. Blauwaert. Liszt, who occupied a pro- 
minent box, was loudly cheered. Between the first and second 
parts M. J. Becquet presented him with an address and a ‘liploma, 
constituting him Honorary President of the Society of Music. 
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NEW SONGS, with Words and Music by H.C. HILLER. 


“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCROMBIE'S 
a t E) T z } ‘'s new Song .., or — 
met 2 TN NAME ' (Tenor or Soprano), Mr Asanoneenins new Song 4s, 
“anes ES T SLUMBER” (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER LEIGH'S new Song ds. 
“THE 30 EEN’S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr HorscroFt?’s new Song 4s. 

ORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CHAPLIN HENRY’s new Song.. 4s. 

Sent post free for 24 Stamps each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 


IG ; “ ANGELS’ FOOD.” 
S om SCHIRA’S admired Song (for Tenor or Soprano), 
GELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by Rrra), is published, price 4s., by Duncan 
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CHAPPELL'S 
VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, ce. 


Composed or 
Arranged by Price 


1. Dulce Domum, 8.A.T.B. ... eee “as . G@. A. Macfarren 1d. 
2. Down among the Dead Men. 8.A.T.B. te ” ld. 
3. The Girl I’ve left behind me. 8.A.T.B. ~~ se ld. 
4, British Grenadiers, 8.A.T.B.... “a aba i 2d. 
5. Long live England's Future Queen, 8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
6. My task is ended (Song and Chorus), A.T.B.B oa ... Balfe 4d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. §.A.T.B. .. .. Abt 2d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus, T.T.B.B.... a Gounod 4d. 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust)... o« ise - 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy bower. S,A.T.B. _ ... ae . Brinley Richards 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. §8.8,T.T.B. . G.A. Macfarren 2d. 
12. Fagot Binders’ Chorus pe sas ‘a Ga .. Gounod 4d. 
13. Sylvan Hours (for Six Female Voices) ... . Joseph Robinson 6d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus... an pee «e «an ... Balfe 4d. 
15. Ave Maria os eee ses = a + Areadelt 1d. 
16. Hark! the Herald Angels sing. 8.A.T.B. Mendelssohn 1d. 
17. England Yet (Solo and Chorus). 8,.A.T.B, Jules Benedict 2d. 
18. The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. J.L. Hatton 2d. 
19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8,A.T.B. aad a Henry Smart 2d. 
20. Spring’s Return. 8.A.T.B. on pee son <a ‘ae 2d. 
21. An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... a “ae aad te 2d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... aes an ons coe os 2d. 
23. Serenade. 8.A.T.B. ... ne ‘le re ihe «on ‘a 2d. 
24. Cold Autumn Wind, 8,A.T.B. ” 2d. 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. 8.8.8. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 
26. Lullaby, 8.A.A. oe oe eee eee oa ld. 
27. This is my own, my native land. §8,A.T.B. G. A. Macfarren 1d. 
28. March of the Men of Harlech, 8,A,T.B. Dr. Rimbault 2d. 
29. God save the Queen. S.A.T.B. ... ‘a ld, 
30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. ... an ld. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. A L. de Rille 2d, 
32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. Cherubini 2d. 
33. Weare Spirits. 8.8.5. pe aa oad G. A. Macfarren 4d, 
34. Market Chorus (Masaniello), §8.A.T.B. ... ee Auber 4d, 
35. The Prayer (.Vasaniello). 8.A.T.B. aaa on ld, 
36. The Water Sprites, 8.A.T.B. ée +s daa we Kiicken 2d, 
37. Eve's glittering Star. 8.A.T.B. ... na ea “as os pe 2d, 
38, When first the Primrose. §8.A.T.B. sa sl “a ne a 2d, 
39. O Dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B “ as are “as roe on 1d. 
40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle. §8.A.T.B, ... Rossini 4d. 
41. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern . pe one aad a 2d. 
42, Sun of my soul, 8.A.T.B. ses mes sad .. Brinley Richards 2d, 
43. "T'was fancy, and the ocean’s spray, §8,A,T.B.... . G, A, Osborne 2d, 
44, A Prayer for those at Sea, 8.A.T.B. ... pe ee ‘“ 2d. 
45. O Thou whose power (Prayer from Jose in Eyitto) ... ‘ai Rossini 2d, 
46. The Guard on the Rhine. §8,.A.T.B. ae a .. G@,. A, Macfarren 1d, 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B. aia ne 99 ld. 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. G, A, Osborne 2d, 
49. Te Deum in F ... ‘ni we <a “ia én Jackson 2d, 
50. Te Deum in F ... aa ea Nares 2d, 
5L. Charity (La Carita), 8.8.8. waa Rossini 4d, 
52. Cordelia. A.T,T.B, ... = G. A. Osborne 4d, 
53. I know, 8.A.T.B. .. re pon er ... Walter Hay 2d, 
51, Chorus of Handmaidens (from [ridolin) A. Randegger 4d, 
55. The Offertory Sentences = ‘a Edmund Rogers 4d, 
56. The Red Cross Knight pee Dr. Calleott 2d. 
57. The Chough and the Crow .., Sir H.R. Bishop 3d, 
58. The *‘ Carnovale” as “id Rossini 2d, 
59. Softly falls the moonlight Edmund Rogers 4d, 
60, Air by Himmel ean Pee on sae “an Henry Leslie 2d, 
61. Offertory Sentences .., mee ita “a yer aad E. Sauerbrey 4d, 
62. The Resurrection eve an aie C. Villiers Stanford 6d, 
63, Our Boys (new Patriotic Song) H J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 4d, 
64, The Men of Wales _... a +n ... Brin’ey Richards 2d, 
65, Dame Durden ... we “aa eS aa <a 
66, A little Farm well tilled aa Ho ld, 
67. There was a simple maiden G, A. Macfarren Jd, 
68, Fair Hebe a wee sad aee oa pee ° pe ld, 
69, Once I loved a maiden fair ... eee pom ‘ai eee 9° ld, 
70. The jovial man of Kent ‘as aes aes sa ots % ld, 
71, The oak and the ash ... <n on ae oon -_ pa ld. 
72. Heart of Oak ... aie én ane pom pe ld, 
73. Come to the sunset tree pes. a pee W. A. Philpott 4d. 
74. May. 8.A.T.B. da om oe Pa aa a W.F. Banks 2d, 
75. Pure, lovely innocence (Ji Roi de Lahore—Chorus for 
Female Voices) ‘a as pee a dae eee ...G. Massenet 4d. 
76. A Loveldyl. 8.A.T.B. _... aa .. E.R. Terry 2d. 
77. Hail tothe Woods! A.T.T.B. ...d. Yarwood 2d. 


. Near the town of Taunton Dean 
79. Our merry boys at sea 


Thomas J. Dudeney 
. The Shepherd’s Farewell. 8.4.7.B. - oe 


..J. Yarword 2d. 


80 ee pe re ae Berlioz 3d, 
81. When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio) ... A. Rubinstein 3d, 
82. Hymn of Nature a sea ne oe ae nai ... Beethoven 3d. 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part Songs, No.1)  ... Walter Maynard 4d. 
84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part Songs, No. 2) . Walter Maynard 4d, 
85. Austrian National Hymn ... saa ae ‘ <a eae Haydn 4d, 
86. A May Carol. 8.S.C. saa Sad ite ae .. Joseph Robinson 4d, 
87. The bright-hair’d Morn is glowing. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 3d. 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES, 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND 


EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL 


NORTHERN EUROPE. 


AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, &c. 





WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 


4s. cloth. 








“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples; and the second, a 


like these, whatever the country they represent; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Scandinavia and Eastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of vold:slieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro- 
vinces.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Scandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
best specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional ; 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. ‘These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may be con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 


couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in 


hundred. | 
We need not insist upon the importance of collections | 


1864. Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdme Christine 
Nilsson. Included in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the music of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 


| statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 


A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of | 


and in the series are to be | 


generally understood to be unknown. The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G. Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are included 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equally interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the thirty-four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are voll-slieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies, The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.” —Figaro. 
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